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I 

THE  ENTRANCE  OF  INDUvSTRY  INTO  EDUCA¬ 
TION 

The  family,  the  church,  and  the  state  for  centuries  have 
shared  in  varying  degree  the  responsibility  of  education. 
Now  we  are  well  launched  in  an  era  where  a  new  factor,  in¬ 
dustry,  takes  up  a  portion  of  the  load.  Industry  was  nur¬ 
tured  in  the  family  and  it  is  natural  that  the  strayed  one 
should  come  back  to  share  directly  the  burden  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  it  is  not  entirely  repentance  or  even  altruism 
that  has  stimulated  this  development,  but  there  has  always 
been  enough  of  both  in  industry  to  give  much  hope  for  the 
future,  if  the  development  can  be  agreed  to  as  educationally 
sound. 

For  ’many  centuries  educational  emphasis  appears  to 
have  concerned  itself  with  liberal  arts,  theology,  law,  and 
medicine.  But,  as  society  became  more  complex  thru 
the  development  of  commerce  by  improved  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  and  thru  the  development  of  manufacturing 
by  the  increasing  demands  of  commerce  and  the  arts,  engi¬ 
neering  education  was  gradually  evolved.  The  evolution 
of  the  profession  and  practise  of  engineering  proved  particu¬ 
larly  helpful  in  the  expansion  of  the  industries.  This  in¬ 
dustrial  development,  in  turn,  demanded  thinkers  to  be 
led  by  those  trained  in  the  professions  for  leadership,  and 
hence  arose  vocational  training  of  trade  school  and  secondary 
character.  Both  industry  and  the  workers  early  appre¬ 
ciated  the  need  of  education.  The  medieval  guilds  were 
educational  pioneers  of  a  sort.  In  this  country  an  interest 
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in  the  old-time  apprentices  was  a  form  of  this  movement. 
The  establishment  of  libraries,  such  as  the  Apprentices 
and  Mercantile  Libraries  in  Philadelphia,  many  decades 
ago,  were  probably  at  bottom  efforts  at  education  by  in- 
dustr>^  While  the  initial  demand  may  not  have  come  from 
the  workers  themselves,  yet  their  clamors  or  their  inspira¬ 
tion  initiated,  developed,  or  supported  many  early  organ¬ 
izations  for  technical  education,  such  as  may  be  typified 
by  the  first  foundation,  the  Cooper  Union  in  New  York  City. 
Night  schools  of  all  grades  were  developed  to  handle  funda¬ 
mentals,  but  they,  too,  rapidly  reflected  the  need  of  the 
workers  and  have  been  a  silent  factor  for  industrial  good 
these  many  years.  Now  labor  and  industry,  in  an  organ¬ 
ized  way,  are  taking  a  share  of  the  burden  of  education, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  taste  thus  acquired  will  dull. 

I 

An  early  surge  of  the  modern  waves  of  industrial  projec¬ 
tion  into  education  of  a  decade  or  two  ago  was  that  of  ap¬ 
prentice  courses.  Many  industrial  corporations  operate 
such,  tho  not  always  under  the  same  name  nor  always 
with  a  similar  constituency.  The  movement  probably 
began  unnoticed,  in  wide  special  efforts  to  feed  the  mechan¬ 
ical  and  business  trades  with  intelligent  apprentice  timber. 
Later  this  successful  method  was  applied  to  university 
and  technical  school  graduates  as  a  finishing  course  pre¬ 
paratory  to  professional  engineering  or  managerial  posi¬ 
tion.  As  a  typical  early  case  of  this  form  of  industry’s 
entrance  into  education,  the  General  Electric  Company’s 
apprentice  courses  will  serve. 

The  apprentice  courses  of  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  were  organized  in  1901  to  stimulate  in  the  minds  of 
boys  a  desire  to  become  thoro  mechanics.  Some  774 
boys,  of  whom  493  were  machinists,  completed  this  train¬ 
ing  in  the  first  thirteen  years.  Classroom  work,  as  well  as 
shop  practise,  was  eventually  added.  The  courses  were 
for  machinists,  pattern-makers,  and  blacksmiths.  There 
were  also  a  course  in  mathematics  and  a  course  for  drafts- 
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men  and  moulders.  Five  years  later,  there  were  intro¬ 
duced  courses  for  student  engineers,  the  registrants  in 
which  had  graduated  from  colleges  and  universities.  They 
were  to  continue  their  work  on  fundamentals,  particularly 
“with  the  principles  of  the  design,  manufacture,  testing, 
and  installation  of  electrical  machinery  as  can  be  obtained 
only  at  the  plant  of  a  large  electrical  corporation.”  The 
men  now'  obtain  practical  experience  on  top  of  their  tech¬ 
nical  school  training.  It  is  literally  a  post-graduate  course. 
Within  a  decade  of  its  inception  some  3450  engineers  pur¬ 
sued  this  graduate  work  with  the  company.  Classes  vary 
from  200  to  400  a  year  according  to  industrial  conditions. 
They  are  given  thoro  training  in  the  testing  department 
at  Schenectady,  Pittsfield,  and  Lynn.  There  are  two 
courses,  the  electrical  and  electro-mechanical,  and  upon 
the  completion  of  one  year’s  work  in  them,  the  men  may 
at  once  enter  the  employ  of  the  company,  or  may  go  on 
and  enter  the  general  engineering  or  commercial  engineer¬ 
ing  courses.  Upon  finishing  these  latter  courses,  they  may 
be  transferred  to  company  plants  thruout  the  United  States, 
or  be  recommended  to  railway,  light,  or  power  companies 
who  ask  the  General  Electric  Company  for  trained  men. 
All  this  work  extends  thru  eleven  months  and  has  direct 
application  to  the  various  market  demands  for  electrical 
products.  A  course  exists  also  for  office  employees.  In 
the  apprentice  courses,  at  the  end  of  the  work,  the  appren¬ 
tice  receives  a  diploma  and  a  small  monetary  bonus. 

Another  case  will  serve  to  show  even  better  how  firmly 
rooted  is  the  modern  apprentice  system  of  education. 
The  educational  activities  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company  are  varied  and  rather  ex¬ 
tensive.  They,  too,  have  the  apprentice  method  highly 
developed.  Their  direct  activities  consist  of  apprentice 
courses  in  the  various  trades  and  for  engineering,  sales, 
and  other  positions,  and  are  offered  thru  the  educational 
department  of  the  company.  The  major  indirect  educa¬ 
tional  interest  is  the  Westinghouse  Technical  Night  School, 
which  is  also  known  as  the  Casino  Technical  Night  School. 
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There  are  one  thousand  students  enrolled  in  this  school; 
the  men  studying  engineering  preparatory  and  foreign 
department  subjects,  and  the  women  commercial,  calculat¬ 
ing  machine  operation,  sewing,  and  preparatory  depart¬ 
ment  subjects.  The  work  of  the  apprentice  courses  is  to 
train  draftsmen,  pattern-makers,  foundrymen,  machinists, 
toolmakers,  electrical  and  junior  engineers.  The  trade 
courses  are  four  years  in  length;  that  of  drafting  is  two 
years.  They  both  require  forty-eight  hours  work  a  week, 
with  a  minimum  of  four  hours  of  classroom  instruction. 
No  texts  are  used  in  much  of  the  work,  all  problems  are 
taken  from  the  experience  of  the  apprentices  in  the  various 
shop  sections.  The  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing 
includes  blueprint  reading,  sketching,  layout  problems,  and 
tool  design.  The  instruction  in  shop  problems  includes 
problems  in  English,  mechanics,  shop  system,  costs,  and  the 
applications  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geom¬ 
etry,  and  trigonometry  to  shop  work.  Two  hours’  home 
work  are  required  each  week  in  addition  to  classroom.  In¬ 
structors  in  the  Trades  Apprentice  School  are  selected  from 
the  engineering,  drafting,  and  shop  departments  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Because  of  their  close  contact  with  shop  conditions, 
these  men  are  particularly  well  qualified  to  develop  in  each 
apprentice  a  correct  understanding  of  the  work,  and  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  relation  between  the  various  trades  and 
industry  as  a  whole.  The  apprentice  receives  pay  at  his 
regular  rate  for  all  time  spent  in  class. 

The  company  also  asserts  its  belief  in  the  technical 
graduate  and  states  that  the  young  engineer  “trained  in 
the  engineering  schools  in  analytical  methods  of  thought, 
needs  only  contact  with  manufacturing  methods,  engi¬ 
neers,  and  men  of  business  ability  to  enable  him  to  step  into 
a  position  of  trust  and  responsibility.’’  The  experience  of 
the  company  indicates  that  it  can  accomplish  this  by  means 
of, one  specially  arranged  year  of  graduate  work.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  the  graduate  student  course  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  are  selected 
upon  the  completion  of  their  technical  course  at  the  uni- 
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versity  by  a  representative  of  the  company  after  a  search¬ 
ing  interview,  a  thoro  investigation  of  scholastic  records, 
and  a  complete  analysis  of  standings  in  the  college  com¬ 
munity.  Every  effort  is  made  to  discover  with  the  young 
engineer  during  his  first  few  months  the  field  of  his  greatest 
aptitude.  To  this  end  he  is  interviewed  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  several  departments.  The  training  falls  into 
three  distinct  stages.  In  the  first,  all  men  whether  segre¬ 
gated  for  design,  application,  commercial,  or  works  engi¬ 
neering,  pass  rapidly  thru  a  number  of  shop  manufacturing 
sections.  They  wear  the  garb  of  a  workman  and  enter  by 
the  shop  door.  The  mastering  of  details  of  construction 
of  apparatus  is  the  immediate  thing  in  view.  More  im¬ 
portant,  however,  is  the  contact  that  the  young  engineer 
gets  with  the  shop  man  and  shop  methods,  where  the  lesson 
of  cooperation  must  be  learned.  The  second  phase  of  the 
work  covers  commercial  and  engineering  testing  on  various 
types  of  machines.  As  construction  is  prominent  in  the 
first  stage,  the  operating  characteristics  are  featured  in 
the  test  floor  phase  of  the  work.  The  third  phase  of  the 
training  is  the  highly  specialized  work  with  more  direct 
bearing  on  the  position  ahead.  Special  schools,  varying 
in  length  from  thirty  to  ninety  days,  consummate  the 
several  courses.  A  thirty-day  commercial  school  for 
salesmen  includes  in  its  curriculum  a  course  in  adver¬ 
tising,  company  sales  policy,  commercial  law,  business 
English,  business  letter  writing,  salesmanship,  business 
ethics,  and  related  subjects.  For  all  this  work  special 
textbooks  have  been  devised  and  the  lecturers  are  the  com¬ 
pany’s  leading  men  in  the  particular  phase  of  work  they 
present. 

At  the  conclusion  of  any  course  men  automatically  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  personnel  of  the  department  for  which 
they  have  been  trained.  They  have  previously  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  this  department  by  their  con¬ 
ferences  with  its  older  members  and  by  the  specialized 
training  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course.  The  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  older  men  in  the  company 
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with  the  younger  engineers  is  a  feature  of  the  training 
period  to  the  regular  position.  This  training  of  technical 
graduates  represents  an  investment  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  While  in  training  the  men  are  on  a  salary  basis, 
but  the  amount  earned  is  considerably  less  than  the  salary 
paid.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  product  of  the  labor  of 
the  hands  of  these  technical  graduates  could  be  increased 
until  it  would  be  in  line  with  the  salary  paid  if  this  were  de¬ 
sired,  but  training  is  the  main  point  in  view.  Men  are 
kept  on  one  job  only  long  enough  to  have  made  that 
operation  a  part  of  their  experience,  and  are  then  moved  to 
a  field  of  new  experience. 

II 

Another  type  of  apprenticeship  training  is  that  in  prac¬ 
tise  at  the  plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  This  also 
develops  beginners  or  apprentices,  from  the  adult  foreign 
laborers  as  well  as  youths,  but  the  underlying  philosophy 
of  the  Ford  system  contains  a  different  outlook.  Mr. 
Ford  holds  that  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  is  for  him 
merely  a  by-product.  His  real  business  is  the  making  of 
men,  and  he  makes  automobiles  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  main  pursuit.  His  Highland  Park  plant  is  more  than 
a  factory;  it  is  a  school.  Any  man  can  enter  Ford’s  school, 
provided  there  is  a  vacancy.  Married  men  are  preferred 
to  single  men,  and  boys  supporting  mothers  are  given  a 
chance  before  those  with  no  dependents.  The  boy  under 
twenty-two  with  no  one  to  support  is  not  eligible  to  profit- 
sharing.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  admit  him  than  the  other 
boy,  but  Mr.  Ford  prefers  the  latter  at  $5.00  a  day  to  the 
former,  because  the  money  will  meet  the  needs  of  more 
people. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  Henry  Ford  had  been  given  a 
technical  training,  he  would  have  known  better  than  to 
have  attempted  to  do  some  of  the  things  he  has  done  suc¬ 
cessfully.  We  all  remember  the  Jeremiads  regarding  the 
Ford  profit-sharing  plan  and  the  dire  results  it  was  bound 
to  bring, — the  upsetting  of  the  labor  market  and  chaos  in 
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the  industrial  world,  the  enrichment  of  employees  squander¬ 
ing  their  wealth  to  the  detriment  of  the  community  and 
lasting  injury  to  themselves,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  has 
happened.  When  Mr.  Ford  made  known  his  intention  to 
give  the  man  who  had  made  a  mistake,  a  chance  to  come 
back,  another  howl  arose.  Undesirables  would  overrun 
the  city.  Crime  would  be  unbounded,  men  would  break 
jail  in  order  to  get  into  the  Ford.  This,  too,  did  not  happen, 
and  both  of  these  for  the  reason  that,  along  with  the  profit- 
sharing  plan,  went  a  plan  for  the  education  of  the  workers, 
thereby  necessitating  sobriety,  better  housing  and  better 
living  generally,  a  plan  that  protected  them  and  every¬ 
body  else. 

The  Ford  school  provides  five  compulsory  courses.  The 
course  in  industry  and  efficiency,  the  course  in  thrift  and 
economy,  the  course  in  domestic  relations,  the  course  in 
community  relations,  and  the  course  in  industrial  re¬ 
lations.  The  Ford  English  school  is  an  important  branch 
of  the  main  school,  and  includes  also  arithmetic.  This 
course  is  not  exactly  optional.  A  man  who  declines  to 
lake  it  is  laid  off  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  time  to  think  it  over.  If  he  fails  to  assent,  he  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  find  employment  elsewhere.  This  school 
includes  a  professor  of  table  manners,  who  teaches  the  art 
of  eating  without  hurting  the  appetite  of  the  other  fellow. 

The  Ford  idea  crystallized  is:  (1)  to  improve  a  man’s 
tastes  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  his  earning  power; 
(2)  to  teach  a  man  to  use  his  income  in  a  constructive 
manner;  (3)  to  put  a  man  into  a  right  relation  with  his 
family;  (4)  to  put  a  man  into  right  relations  with  his  com¬ 
munity;  (5)  to  put  a  man  right  with  his  work  and  his  em¬ 
ployer;  (6)  to  fit  the  foreigner  to  become  a  citizen  and  to 
encourage  him  to  do  so;  and  (7)  to  give  the  man  who  is 
down  and  out  a  chance  to  come  back.  It  avoids  the  error 
of  preparing  a  man  to  have  a  taste  for  things  that  he  is 
not  prepared  to  obtain,  and  of  increasing  his  capacity  for 
happiness  without  helping  him  to  the  means  of  obtaining 
it.  Ford  increases  the  man’s  capacity  while  he  increases 
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his  efficiency.  At  the  same  time  he  develops  his  earning 
power  and  his  worth  to  society,  so  that  he  may  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  things  that  he  has  been  taught  to  enjoy.  Each 
man  is  received  on  six  months’  probation  to  qualify  for 
profit-sharing.  A  careful  study  is  made  of  his  habits,  to 
be  sure  of  his  ability  to  make  use  of  his  profits  and  spend 
his  money  in  a  constructive  way.  There  are  but  two  ways 
of  spending  money ;  one  builds  up  and  the  other  destroys 
the  man,  his  family  and  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 
The  Ford  man  must  be  a  builder  or  he  is  trained  to  be  so, 
and  his  profits  are  withheld  until  he  is  trained.  Strong 
emphasis  is  placed  on  environment  and  the  home.  When 
efficiency  declines,  the  home  is  investigated.  Ford  has 
made  the  far-reaching  industrial  discovery  that  the  family 
is  the  basis  of  right  economic  and  industrial  conditions 
and  that  family  quarrels  directly  affect  the  output  of  lathe 
and  drill  press.  Besides  the  course  in  domestic  relations, 
there  is  an  equally  efficient  one  in  community  relations. 
Industrial  relations  are  also  efficiently  handled — the  spirit 
is  “to  help  the  other  fellow.’’  Ford’s  idea  is  that  the  cure 
for  crime  is  work  in  the  open  where  men  are  made  strong 
by  confidence  and  the  encouragement  of  their  fellows,  and 
his  experience  seems  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  theory. 

The  definite  objective  in  the  Ford  idea  of  education, 
then,  is  a  man  who  is  right  in  his  relation  toward  his  em¬ 
ployer,  toward  his  family,  and  toward  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  As  the  machinery  of  the  shop  is  adapted  to 
turn  out  the  kind  of  automobile  Mr.  Ford  desires,  so  his 
educational  system  is  constructed  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
the  human  product  he  has  in  mind.  Mr.  Ford’s  greatest 
desire  in  life  is  to  make  others  happy.  He  has  found  inci¬ 
dentally  that  it  pays  commercially. 

Ill 

Another  phase  of  the  entrance  of  industry  into  educa¬ 
tion  is  found  in  the  Industrial  Institute  of  the  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio.  This  educa¬ 
tional  organization  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  “Labor 
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Division”  established  by  the  company  to  improve  the 
safety,  health,  and  welfare  of  its  workers.  It  provides  “a 
great  variety  of  courses,  under  capable  instructors,  open¬ 
ing  the  way  to  advancement  to  all  within  the  Goodyear 
organization  and  educating  men  and  management  in  in¬ 
dustrial  and  labor  policies  and  problems.”  The  purpose 
of  the  Industrial  Institute  is  well  indicated  by  the  discussion 
included  in  the  company’s  announcement:  “The  Good¬ 
year  School  is  organized  to  afford  facilities,  convenience, 
and  encouragement  to  all  members  of  the  Goodyear  organ¬ 
ization  and  to  improve  their  knowledge  and  efficiency, 
to  make  them  of  more  value  to  themselves  and  to  the  Good¬ 
year  organization — and  to  the  country  of  which  they  are 
citizens.” 

The  Institute  has  an  enrolment  of  6,200  and  a  faculty 
of  117  members.  The  classrooms  occupy  three  floors 
of  a  large  factory  building.  The  classes  are  in  session 
from  7:00  a.  m.  to  11:00  p.  m.,  with  subjects  ranging  from 
“Americanization  classes  for  aliens  and  grade  school  studies, 
to  post-graduate  technical  courses.”  Class  hours  are  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  any  man,  no  matter  on  what  shift  he  is  work¬ 
ing,  can  take  advantage  of  the  school.  There  is  no  charge 
for  instruction  at  the  institute.  The  company  states: 
“No  matter  how  much  previous  education  a  man  may 
have  had,  or  how  little,  he  will  be  able  to  find  classes  adapted 
to  his  needs.”  The  work  is  divided  into  four  schools — 
Americanization,  Production,  Commerce,  and  Household 
Arts.  In  addition  to  special  classes  for  foremen  and  in¬ 
spectors,  members  of  the  “flying  squadrons,”  and  appren¬ 
tice  boys  from  the  mechanical  departments,  subjects  such 
as  business  arithmetic,  business  English,  economics,  organ¬ 
ization  and  management,  modern  business  methods,  busi¬ 
ness  law  and  corporation  finance,  public  speaking,  mechan¬ 
ical  drawing,  mechanics,  mathematics,  electricity,  rubber 
manufacture  and  practise,  are  taught. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  apprentice  courses  for 
machinists  and  draftsmen.  Preference  is  given  to  sons  of 
Goodyear  employees.  The  boys  enter  at  sixteen  years, 
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after  completing  the  grammar  grades  and  passing  a  physical 
examination.  During  the  course  of  three  years,  each  boy 
spends  thirty-six  hours  a  week  in  the  shop,  and  during  the 
course  he  masters  every  machine  operation,  and  com¬ 
pletely  acquires  the  machinist  trade.  Five  hours  a  week 
are  given  to  school  work,  including  mathematics,  English, 
drawing,  physics,  and  economics.  Four  hours  a  week  are 
spent  in  physical  training  and  one  hour  in  a  social  club 
meeting.  For  this  forty-six  hour  week,  a  beginner  is  paid 
at  the  rate  of  thirty -five  cents  an  hour  with  a  2><  cent 
raise  every  six  months.  When  an  apprentice  qualifies  as 
an  “industrian,”  he  becomes  eligible  to  the  minimum  six- 
dollar  a  day  factor}"  wage.  The  industrian  must  be  at 
least  eighteen  years  old  and  have  been  a  part  of  the  Good¬ 
year  organization  for  six  months,  and  must  be  an  American 
citizen.  Admission  to  the  apprentice  course  in  draftsman¬ 
ship  comes  after  eighteen  years  of  age,  having  a  high  school 
education  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  apprentice,  upon  enter¬ 
ing  the  school,  is  on  probation  for  the  first  three  months. 
The  course  consists  of  thirty-six  hours  a  week  of  drafting 
room  practise,  culminating  in  the  third  year  with  a  thesis 
on  machine  design.  Mathematics,  English,  and  eco¬ 
nomics  are  important  supplementary  studies.  There  is 
also  given  machine-shop  work,  factory  visits  and  study 
of  the  rubber  products,  and  physical  training.  Appren¬ 
tice  draftsmen  start  at  $75.00  a  month,  and,  upon  qualify¬ 
ing  as  industrians,  are  eligible  to  $135.00  minimum  monthly 
salary.  However,  in  the  case  of  both  machine-shop  and 
drafting  apprentices,  the  difference  between  the  appren¬ 
tice  school  w'ages  and  the  minimum  factory  wage  is  with¬ 
held  until  completion  of  the  course.  This  means  that  each 
boy  graduating  from  these  apprentice  classes  will  receive 
from  $1,500.00  to  $2,000.00  in  a  lump  sum.  Upon  grad¬ 
uation,  a  boy  is  given  a  position  if  he  so  desires,  in  the 
Goodyear  organization,  or  he  may  go  to  the  engineering 
or  production  squadrons  of  the  production  school,  where 
he  receives  higher  training  for  executive  work. 

The  Goodyear  scale  of  remuneration  for  apprentices 
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and  “industrians”  is,  of  course,  more  recent  than  that  of 
the  other  cases  cited.  While  living  conditions  of  Akron, 
such  as  rents,  are  notoriously  expensive,  yet  it  is  significant 
that  Goodyear  has  been  able  to  pay  a  higher  minimum 
wage  than  but  a  few  years  ago  was  widely  pronounced  un¬ 
sound  finance  in  the  case  of  Ford’s  scale.  The  remunera¬ 
tion  in  other  apprentice  courses  thruout  the  land  is  often 
on  a  much  lower  plane  than  at  the  Goodyear  plants. 

Regarding  Americanization  work,  about  five  per  cent 
of  the  Goodyear’s  Akron  forces  are  non-English  speak¬ 
ing  aliens  of  forty-four  nationalities,  mainly  Hungarians, 
with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  Greeks,  Poles,  and  Italians. 
The  Americanization  division  of  the  factory  school  syste¬ 
matically  promotes  class  schedules  to  accommodate  every 
alien  in  the  plant.  The  alien  can  obtain  this  valuable  in¬ 
struction  by  giving  to  the  school  a  few  minutes  of  his  time 
each  day.  The  work  among  alien  employees  is  devoted  to 
(a)  classes  to  teach  foreigners  to  read,  write,  and  speak,  and 
thus  to  think  in  the  English  language;  (6)  the  assisting  of 
aliens  to  become  naturalized  and  in  the  taking  out  of  their 
second  papers;  and  (c)  the  handling  of  all  affairs  related  to 
foreign  employees  thru  an  interpreter,  who  speaks  all 
the  important  languages.  About  three  hundred  men  re¬ 
ceived  this  instruction  for  aliens  during  this  last  year,  or 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  fifteen  hundred  foreign  employees 
based  on  the  year’s  average  employment. 

This  Industrial  Institute  is  an  important  exemplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  recent  tendency  towards  the  tying  up  of  theory 
with  actual  factory  practise.  There  is  a  growing  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  reciprocal  benefits  to  be  gained  when  the  fac¬ 
tory  is  closely  in  touch  with  the  school.  Technical  schools, 
notably  the  Engineering  School  of  the  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  have  sent  their  students  for  field  work  into  the  in¬ 
dustries.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  re¬ 
cently  adopted  the  plan  abandoned  by  Cornell  University, 
of  being  retained  as  consultant  for  the  industries.  The 
Goodyear  plant,  which  makes  school  and  factory  a  unit, 
carries  this  tendency  a  step  further. 
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The  cases  discussed  are  typical  of  the  kind  of  pioneering 
in  education  by  industry  that  is  going  on.  Of  the  many 
cases  not  possible  to  mention  in  an  article  of  this  sort,  it 
should  be  said  that  most  of  them  possess  interest  and  many 
of  them  novelty.  As  an  illustration  of  the  ideas  that  are 
among  us,  might  be  mentioned  the  Workers’  University 
of  the  International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union.  If 
industry  is  becoming  a  factor  in  education,  why  not  labor? 
It  is  likely  that  the  two  could  eventually  supplement  one 
another.  The  indications  given  of  the  aims  and  methods 
of  this  general  industrial  movement  will  speak  much  for 
accomplishment.  It  is  giving  an  intelligent  direction  to 
the  awakening  of  the  workers.  Some  phases  of  the  work 
have  long  been  established  and  successful;  others  are  ex¬ 
perimental.  All  would  agree  that  there  is  much  of  sanity 
and  value  in  most  of  the  proposals  and  to  this  extent  cer¬ 
tainly  expected  results  should  appear.  The  movement  is 
spurred  by  a  desire  to  help  those  who  will  be  helped  least 
in  other  ways.  The  future  should,  therefore,  see  an  ever- 
expanding  entrance  of  industry  into  education,  and  educa¬ 
tion  is  already  remolding  as  a  result. 

We  often  ask  what  we  shall  do  about  our  over-crowded 
universities.  Some  will  close  their  doors  after  admitting  a 
limited  number.  Others  will  manfully  help  a  little,  as  they 
are  able,  all  who  come.  Neither  will  succeed  in  meeting 
the  need.  That  this  advent  of  industry  into  education  will 
furnish  one  relief  to  over-crowded  colleges,  especially  tech¬ 
nical  schools,  is  unquestioned.  It  will  give  us  more  of  that 
longed-for  quiet  and  freedom  from  commercial  phases  in 
our  universities,  which  damage  some  forms  of  scholarship. 
This  flood  of  applicants  for  the  advantage  of  education  is 
no  passing  phase.  It  is  merely  a  stage  in  the  development 
of  universal  intelligence  for  which  we  have  prayed  and 
hoped  for  centuries. 

James  R.  Withrow 

Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus,  Ohio 
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THE  WORKERS  AND  EDUCATION 

The  editor  of  this  journal  has  asked  me  to  write  on  the 
subject  of  the  workers  and  education.  I  consented,  not 
with  the  intention  of  writing  a  formal  thesis,  such  as  the 
subject  might  forecast,  but  to  express  a  thought  or  two 
that  might  be  helpful  to  those  studying  educational  prob¬ 
lems  professionally. 

As  I  look  back  over  my  life,  and  reflect  that  my  school 
training  came  in  the  brief  years  between  six  and  ten  with 
such  information  as  I  could  acquire  in  London  night  schools 
before  I  came  to  the  United  States  in  1863,  I  fancy  some 
teachers  may  not  consider  me  much  of  an  authority  on 
education.  On  the  other  hand,  Henry  Adams  tells  in  the 
story  of  his  education  how  he  finished  preparatory  studies, 
graduated  from  Harvard,  studied  in  European  univer¬ 
sities,  and  “his  education  had  not  yet  begun.”  Educa¬ 
tion  is  not  exclusively  a  school  problem. 

When  I  think  of  the  education  I  got  in  the  London 
streets,  the  training  acquired  in  work  in  the  shop,  the  disci¬ 
pline  growing  out  of  attempts  to  build  an  organization  to 
accomplish  definite  results,  of  the  rich  cultural  opportuni¬ 
ties  thru  human  contacts,  I  know  that  my  educational 
opportunities  have  been  very  unusual. 

Education  runs  along  with  the  current  of  life.  The  goal 
of  education  may  be  expressed  something  like  this — to 
make  the  individual  conscious  of  his  own  resources,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  release  and  control  the  force  that  is  his 
personality. 

The  above  text  does  not  mean  that  education  of  those  who 
earn  wages  is  a  problem  to  be  considered  separately  from 
the  general  field  of  education  of  other  groups  of  citizens, 
but  rather  to  get  the  complete  scope  of  the  whole  from 
the  point  of  view  of  those  who  work  in  industry.  Educa- 
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tion  ought  not  to  separate  the  individual  from  his  fellows^ 
his  neighborhood,  or  his  nation,  but  ought  to  enable  him 
to  contribute  to  life  as  it  goes  on  around  him,  to  give  him 
the  feeling  of  “belonging”  that  distinguishes  the  alien  from 
the  associate. 

The  school,  or  the  period  of  formal  education,  seeks  to 
give  the  individual  the  tools  or  the  technique  of  finding 
and  using  himself.  All  too  generally  our  schools  have  been 
organized  on  the  wholesale  basis  with  wholesale  results. 
They  have  produced  types,  not  individuals.  Similar 
mechanistic  methods  prevail  in  shops  or  factories  where 
the  domination  of  machinery  means  the  submergence 
and  dwarfing  of  personality,  killing  the  joy  and  purpose 
of  life.  This  is  all  wrong,  as  we  in  the  labor  movement 
know,  and  to  correct  these  conditions  is  one  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  our  movement.  The  labor  movement  stands  for 
opportunity  for  natural  development  of  the  individual.  It 
is  not  our  function  to  work  out  the  detailed  plans  to  get  that 
result,  but  we  have  an  understanding  of  the  fundamentals 
that  must  underlie  any  plan.  Our  experience  has  taught 
us  that  thru  mutual  associations  we  find  opportunity  to 
develop  and  utilize  individuality.  Association  does  not 
limit  rights  and  opportunities  for  individuals,  but  estab¬ 
lishes  and  assures  them.  Association  develops  responsi¬ 
bility.  This  experience  of  ours  in  life  and  work  ought 
to  find  a  place  in  the  minds  of  those  who  direct  school- 
education,  if  that  education  is  to  help  students  to  more 
effective  living. 

The  part  of  education  upon  which  the  labor  movement 
can  speak  authoritatively  and  specifically  is  that  which 
comes  thru  productive  processes.  Present  day  production 
has  come  under  the  mechanistic  influences  of  the  repetitive 
process  and  machine  domination.  Such  influences  do  not 
lead  to  education.  The  management  must  devise  methods 
that  enable  even  those  doing  repetitive  work  to  use  their 
brains.  Such  production  management  becomes  an  educa¬ 
tional  force.  It  brings  opportunity  and  new  desire  into 
daily  work.  Use  of  brains  means  skill — <:reative  activity. 
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better  quality  of  work.  Fortunately  this  result  which 
from  one  point  of  view  is  altruistic,  is  also  sound  from  the 
business  point  of  view.  Management  which  releases  human 
creative  force,  has  augmented  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  production.  It  brings  the  individual  into  the 
production  purpose — gives  him  the  feeling  of  “belonging.” 

The  individual  worker  can  not  secure  for  himself  this 
educational  work  opportunity.  That  can  come  only  thru 
the  understanding  cooperation  of  management  and  the  work 
group.  The  human  side  of  production  is  only  now  being 
appreciated.  Some  of  the  institutions  which  are  for  the 
technical  training  of  those  who  become  managers  in  indus¬ 
try  have  included  consideration  of  what  is  called  “human 
engineering.”  Labor  hopes  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  no  technical  man  will  assume  responsibility  of  di¬ 
recting  work  who  is  ignorant  of  the  problems  of  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  human  beings  who  furnish  the  necessary 
labor  power.  Unfortunately,  the  great  majority  of  the  ex¬ 
perts  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  know  only  machines 
and  physical  forces — they  do  not  know  human  beings. 

Yet  everything  we  do  and  have  is  ultimately  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  humans.  Service  is  the  justification  for  existence. 
If  educational  institutions  will  help  to  establish  this  ulti¬ 
mate  purpose  as  the  directing  control  in  every  activity,  it 
will  open  the  way  for  immeasurable*  increase  in  the  power 
of  every  individual. 


Office  of  the 

American  Federation  op  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Samuel  Gompers 


Ill 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  WORKERS’  EDUCATION 

A  national  conference  held  in  New  York  last  month  has 
established  the  Workers’  Education  Bureau  of  America. 
This  Bureau  aims  “to  coordinate  and  assist  in  every  possible 
manner  the  educational  work  carried  on  by  the  organized 
workers.’’  A  report  submitted  at  the  conference  showed 
“that  there  are  now  twenty-three  workers’  educational  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  United  States,  carried  on  in  twenty-two 
cities.  Most  of  the  American  experiments  have  been  started 
in  the  past  two  years.  Fifteen  of  the  enterprises  are  under 
the  auspices  of  central  labor  bodies,  local  unions,  and  inter¬ 
national  unions,  eight  under  state  federations  of  labor,  and 
one  each  under  the  auspices  of  socialist  and  radical  groups, 
universities,  and  the  Women’s  Trade  Union  League.  The 
total  enrolment  in  labor  schools  reported  to  the  conference, 
was  4670.”  In  view  of  this  present  widespread  movement 
for  workers’  education,  it  is  natural  to  wish  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  its  history  and  aims. 

The  evolution  of  workers’  education  in  the  United  States 
is  well  presented  in  three  studies  that  have  recently  ap¬ 
peared.’  In  the  decades  just  preceding  the  Civil  War, 
labor  was  on  fire  with  a  new  idea.  This  was  universal  free 
education.  The  common  tendency  to  center  history  about 
great  names,  has  obscured  labor’s  part  in  creating  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  system.  We  have  come  to  think  only  of  such 
leaders  as  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard  when  tracing 
the  origins  of  the  free  schools  of  to-day.  But  the  success 
of  these  men  depended  in  no  small  degree  on  the  crusade 
of  the  wage  earners  for  a  “liberal  system  of  education,  at¬ 
tainable  by  all.”  Research  has  revealed  this  underlying 
force  working  for  the  establishment  of  the  common  school. 

1  Frank  Tracy  Carlton;  Organized  labor  in  American  history.  N.  Y., 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1920.  Chap.  4.  The  free  school  and  the  wage  earner. 

Charles  P.  Sweeney:  Adult  working-class  education  in  Great  Britain 
and  America.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1920.  Bulletin  No.  271. 

Arthur  Gleason:  Workers*  education;  American  and  foreign  experi¬ 
ments.  N.  Y.,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research.  1921. 
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The  declaration  of  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Association  of  Workingmen,  New  Castle,  Delaware,  is  se¬ 
lected  as  typical  of  labor’s  educational  aims  in  those 
times.  “Let  us  unite  at  the  polls  and  give  our  votes  to  no 
candidate  who  is  not  pledged  to  support  a  rational  system 
of  education  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  funds.’’  This 
was  written  in  the  year  1830.  The  gist  of  Carlton’s  studies 
is  in  this  statement:  “The  concept  of  universal  and  free 
education  as  a  powerful  economic  and  social  engine  did  not 
arise  to  a  prominent  place  in  social  consciousness  until  the 
wage  earner  became  an  important  factor  in  political  life.’’ 

There  has  now  arisen  still  another  new  idea  in  workers’ 
education.  This  is  the  labor  college  controlled  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  trade  union.  “This  is  the  heart  of  workers’ 
education — the  class  financed  on  trade  union  money,  the 
teacher  a  comrade,  the  method  discussion,  the  subject  the 
social  sciences,  the  aim  an  understanding  of  life  and  the  re¬ 
moulding  of  the  scheme  of  things.  Where  that  dream  is 
absent,  adult  workers’  education  will  fade  away  in  the  loneli¬ 
ness  and  rigor  of  the  effort.’’  The  desire  for  a  new  labor 
education  has  risen  out  of  a  growing  sense  of  power  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  also  reflects  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  public  school.  From  the  general  public  a  protest  has 
arisen  against  the  stinginess  of  legislative  grants,  over¬ 
crowding  of  buildings,  overworking  of  teachers  and  mechan¬ 
ical  handling  of  children.  The  old-line  trade  unionism 
charges  undemocratic  control  of  schools.  It  strives  to  place 
its  representatives  on  school  boards  and  bring  the  teachers 
into  labor  unions.  The  new  unionism  is  creating  its  own 
colleges. 

These  labor  “schools  of  to-morrow’’  have  for  the  first 
time  been  studied  systematically  and  in  detail  by  Charles 
P.  Sweeney  and  by  Arthur  Gleason.  Working  independently, 
the  two  writers  have  made  practically  the  same  statements 
of  aims  and  methods.  The  objects  are  (1)  the  intensive 
training  of  a  few  men  and  women  for  leadership  in  trade 
unions;  (2)  instruction  that  will  “give  the  more  eager  of 
the  rank  and  file  a  social  and  civic  education;’’  and  (3)  mass 
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education,  or  “semi-entertainment  with  a  cultural  slant.” 
This  last  objective  seeks  to  attain  unity  in  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  thru  a  common  emotional  or  aesthetic  experience. 
“Methods  in  workers’  education  depend  on  objects.  If 
the  object  is  to  train  leaders  and  to  give  the  ambitious 
minority  of  the  rank  and  file  an  intensive  education,  then 
the  method  will  be  that  of  the  small  class  and  hard  work.” 
In  trying  to  reach  the  rank  and  file  with  no  conscious  de¬ 
sire  for  education,  three-quarters  of  the  time  and  effort 
will  be  spent  on  entertainment.  The  other  quarter  will  be 
devoted  to  giving  some  information. 

In  broad  outline,  this  is  the  history  of  the  movement. 
Labor  colleges  in  the  United  States  follow  more  than  a 
decade  behind  those  in  Great  Britain.  The  Workers’ 
Educational  Association  was  founded  in  England  in  1903. 
It  is  manned  by  instructors  from  the  universities;  sup¬ 
ported  financially  by  the  universities,  labor  groups  and  edu¬ 
cational  authorities;  and  is  attended  and  in  part  controlled 
by  the  workers.  The  W.  E.  A.  is  the  largest  of  the  British 
ventures,  having  in  1918,  219  branches,  2,526  affiliated 
bodies  (trade  unions,  cooperative  associations,  and  univer¬ 
sity  groups),  and  17,136  individual  members.  The  most 
significant  contribution  of  the  W.  E.  A.  has  been  the  tutorial 
class  based  on  a  systematic  three-years  course  of  study.  ^ 

Ruskin  college  was  founded  at  Oxford  in  1899  by  three 
Americans,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vrooman  and  Charles  A.  Beard. 
The  last  named  has  been  one  of  the  staunchest  friends  of 
workers’  education  in  the  United  States.  These  two 
pioneer  experiments  of  the  W.  E.  A.  and  Ruskin  College 
were  followed  in  1909  by  what  is  now  the  “Labour  College,” 
London.  It  arose  as  a  protest  against  the  university 
domination  of  its  predecessors.  The  new  venture  is  backed 
by  the  South  Wales  Federation  of  Miners  and  the  National 
Union  of  Railwaymen,  which  are  two  of  the  most  powerful 
and  forward-looking  of  the  British  unions.  The  Labour 
College  is  Marxian  in  economics,  and  its  aim  is  to  reach 
the  local  leadership  thruout  the  country  and  give  to  this 
strategically  placed  labor  group  the  best  possible  training. 
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The  workers’  colleges  in  the  United  States  tend  to  follow 
the  line  of  development  of  Britain’s  latest  experiment.  The 
courses  given  in  this  country  are  conducted  largely  by  uni¬ 
versity  men,  but  financed  and  controlled  by  the  trade 
unions.  The  pioneers  in  workers’  education  in  America  were 
in  the  clothing  trade  unions  of  New  York  City.  J.  M. 
Budish  and  George  Soule  have  devoted  a  chapter  of  their 
New  Unionism  in  the  Clothing  Industry  to  the  story  of 
the  founding  of  the  work.  That  the  start  should  be  made 
by  these  organizations  was  natural,  because  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  nature  of  the  groups  and  the  thirst  for  knowledge 
of  the  Russian  Jewish  workers,  who  comprise  a  majority 
of  the  membership.  The  International  Ladies’  Garment 
Workers’  Union  appropriated  $1,500  for  educational  activi¬ 
ties  in  1914.  Local  25  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Juliet 
Poyntz,  launched  the  undertaking.  The  United  Labor 
Education  Committee  was  formed  in  1918.  Its  chief  back¬ 
ing  came  from  the  needle  trades,  the  Amalgamated  Cloth¬ 
ing  Workers  of  America  being  the  largest  of  some  twenty 
affiliated  unions.  The  Amalgamated  has  lately  estab¬ 
lished  its  own  work  independent  of  that  of  the  Committee. 
From  New  York  City  the  educational  activities  spread  to 
other  clothing  centers,  including  Rochester,  Cleveland, 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Chicago.  Labor  education,  main¬ 
tained  by  unions  consisting  mostly  of  American  workers,  was 
started  by  the  Trade  Union  College  of  Boston  in  1919.  It 
has  been  followed  by  classes  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Women’s  Trade 
Union  League.  Washington  and  Seattle  each  have  a  college. 
The  Department  of  Education  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Federation  of  Labor  has  a  string  of  classes  in  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg,  and  nearby  towns. 

The  bulletin  on  working  class  education  by  Charles  P. 
Sweeney  affords  all  available  information  on  the  labor  col¬ 
leges.  It  is  accurate,  and  has  been  carefully  digested, 
well  arranged,  and  presented  in  readable  form.  Arthur 
Gleason’s  booklet  is  based  on  a  study  of  printed  material, 
interviews  and  correspondence.  It  was  written  in  response 
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to  a  call  for  help  in  establishing  new  trade  union  classes. 
It  contains  a  survey  of  the  field,  with  aims  and  methods 
of  work.  In  addition,  it  faces  the  practical  problems  met 
in  running  a  labor  college.  There  is  a  discussion  of  teach¬ 
ers,  textbooks,  finances,  and  meeting  places.  The  style 
is  direct  and  exhilarating. 

No  history  has  yet  been  written  of  the  numerous  experi¬ 
ments  with  workers’  education  for  children.  There  are 
such  colony  schools  as  that  of  the  Ferrer  Modern  School 
at  Stelton,  Mrs.  Johnson’s  school  in  the  single  tax  colony 
of  Fairhope,  and  the  Brook  wood  School  near  Katonah, 
N.  Y.  The  last  named  has  lately  become  the  New  Brook- 
wood  and  is  going  to  devote  itself  to  training  labor  leader¬ 
ship.  There  are  the  Socialist  Sunday  Schools  and  the 
classes  of  the  Young  Peoples’  Socialist  League.  There  are 
the  adventures  that  centered  about  exceptional  teachers, 
such  as  Hutchinson’s  school  at  Stony  Ford,  Bernard  vSexton’s 
“Little  School  in  the  Woods,’’  William  Thurston  Brown’s 
“Walt  Whitman  School’’  in  Los  Angeles,  and  Prince  Hop- 
kin’s  “Boyland.”  All  these  are  animated  to  a  more  or  less 
degree  by  the  spirit  of  the  experimental  schools  described 
by  John  and  Evelyn  Dewey  in  their  Schools  of  To-morrow. 
They  were,  or  are,  attended  by  children  of  working  class 
parents  and  are  at  least  in  part  supported  by  them. 

The  labor  movement  before  the  Civil  War  placed  its 
faith  in  a  state  financed  and  state  administered  school 
system.  The  labor  movement  of  the  present  tends  to  place 
its  faith  in  schools  supported  and  administered  by  the  trade 
unions.  Yesterday  the  work  for  children  received  major 
consideration.  To-day  the  demand  for  a  trained  labor  leader¬ 
ship  dominates  workers’  education. 

Frank  V.  Anderson 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Research, 

New  York 


IV 

HELPING  WORKERS  TO  THINK 

Workers’  education  should  appeal  hardly  more  to  laborers 
than  to  those  who  consider  themselves  hostile  to  labor’s 
purposes.  That  workers  are  coming  into  a  larger  share 
of  social  control  no  longer  needs  to  be  argued;  those  who 
look  with  least  sympathy  upon  popular  designs  should 
be  most  anxious  for  plans  to  be  formulated  with  intelligence 
and  to  possess  the  balance  that  comes  only  with  knowledge. 
“I  can  see  no  better  answer  to  those  who  constantly  say 
that  the  leaders  of  trade  unions.  .  .are  uneducated  and 
unable  to  grapple  with  the  big  problems  in  which  they 
have  shown  themselves  interested,”  declared  Mr.  Car¬ 
michael,  in  urging  the  University  Amendment  Act  in 
New  South  Wales  in  1913,  ‘‘than  to  say  we  will  give  these 
men  the  opportunity  to  attend  university  tutorial  classes 
so  as  to  get  into  touch  with  those  higher  studies  which 
can  not  but  be  of  advantage  to  them.” 

In  England,  Belgium,  Germany,  Australasia,  Canada 
and  the  most  important  industrial  centers  of  the  United 
vStates,  the  message  of  workers’  education  is  making  its 
increasing  appeal.  The  results  of  these  experiments,  rich 
in  suggestion,  can  not  even  be  directly  summarized  here. 
I  am  anxious  to  add  to  information  on  the  subject  by  setting 
down  a  plain  narrative  of  one  of  these  adventures,  that 
in  Baltimore,  and  it  is  true  that  most  of  the  observations 
to  be  made  reflect  analogies  with  experience  developed 
in  less  limited  undertakings  elsewhere. 

The  first  important  experiment  in  Baltimore  was  the 
Community  School,  which  grew  out  of  informal  Ameri¬ 
canization  classes  for  foreigners  attending  a  Community 
Church  fostered  by  a  progressive  Episcopal  clergyman. 
Rooms  in  the  same  building  were  rented,  expenses  being 
cared  for  by  voluntary  contributions,  most  of  them  in 
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small  amounts.  Weekly  classes  were  organized  in  current 
events,  public  speaking,  psychoanalysis,  literature  of  the 
peoples  at  war,  and  local  social  problems;  there  was  a 
class  in  dramatic  art  which  presented  plays  at  the  Com¬ 
munity  Church.  Besides  the  two  ministers,  instructors 
comprised  a  postgraduate  student,  a  woman  interested 
in  the  labor  movement,  and  the  head  of  a  private  school. 
The  whole  project  was  marked  by  a  delightful  informality 
and  cordiality.  If  there  was  any  “control”  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  instructors,  who  met  weekly 
at  luncheon  to  talk  over  their  problems.  The  school  ran 
only  for  fifteen  months,  but  the  seed  was  sown.  After 
the  building  was  torn  down  and  the  school  suspended, 
the  desire  for  workers’  education  remained  constant  in 
the  minds  of  a  few  who  had  experience  in  a  succession  of 
ventures  toward  this  end. 

A  little  group  set  themselves  resolutely  to  planning  for 
a  more  comprehensive  project,  that  of  a  Labor  College, 
intending  to  claim  the  allegiance  of  the  two  great  organized 
labor  elements  in  the  city,  the  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
But  the  Federation,  conservative  and  believing  in  craft 
unionism,  has  been  unwilling  to  cooperate  with  the  Amal¬ 
gamated,  conspicuously  foreign  in  personnel,  radical,  and 
organized  on  industrial  lines.  Difficulty  was  experienced 
in  securing  a  place  of  meeting,  but  finally  rooms  were 
secured  in  one  of  the  downtown  buildings  of  the  University. 
This  seemed  to  be  not  only  a  happy  solution  to  the  instant 
problem,  but  an  assistance  to  the  theory  of  the  Labor 
College.  In  workers’  educational  movements,  two  opposed 
concepts  have  come  forward.  The  last  to  develop,  repre¬ 
sented  conspicuously  in  England  by  the  Labor  College 
and  in  America  by  the  Seattle  Workers’  College,  alleges 
that  alliance  with  the  ordinary  educational  institutions 
is  worse  than  useless,  since  these  are  imbued  with  capitalistic 
thinking,  and  seek  to  equip  efficient  individuals  rather 
than  men  and  women  who  will  reason  in  terms  of  society 
as  a  whole.  The  other  faith,  which  speaks  in  Ruskin 
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College  and  the  Workers’  Educational  Association  in 
England,  and  prominently  in  the  Amherst  College  classes 
for  workers  in  this  country,  wishes  cooperation  between 
universities  and  labor  classes  in  the  belief  that  workers 
will  benefit  by  scholarship  thus  made  available,  and  scholars 
will  catch  a  new  spirit  thru  association  with  the  labor 
movement.  If  open  avowal  on  either  side  is  difficult  at 
the  outset,  the  end  may  be  accomplished  by  choosing 
instructors  from  those  members  of  the  universities  who 
are  sympathetic  toward  labor.  Official  delegation  of 
instructors  by  the  University  had  been  asked  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  some  months  before,  when  the  Labor  College  was 
first  proposed ;  professors  appointed  on  a  committee  to  con¬ 
sider  this  application  showed  themselves  in  the  main  skep¬ 
tical  of  the  seriousness  of  the  workers,  and  ignorant  of 
the  chance  that  was  being  offered  to  follow  in  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  English  schools  of  higher  learning.  Nevertheless, 
well  equipped  persons  in  the  general  community,on  no  definite 
promise  of  compensation,  volunteered  their  services  as 
teachers  in  more  than  sufficient  number.  From  a  list 
of  eleven,  four — a  labor  manager,  previously  a  teacher; 
an  expert  in  the  research  department  of  a  clothing  firm, 
the  minister  who  had  organized  the  Community  School, 
and  a  university  instructor — were  asked  to  conduct  weekly 
classes  in  public  speaking,  elementary  English,  current 
events  and  political  economy  respectively.  Class  meetings 
occurred  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  vSaturday  evenings 
from  8  to  10  o’clock. 

The  next  problem  was  that  of  enrolment  of  students. 
The  spasmodic  history  of  labor  education  in  Baltimore 
and  the  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Federation  were 
partially  accountable  for  the  relative  disappointment  in 
this  most  important  particular.  But,  aside  from  local 
causes,  there  is  a  general  apathy  of  workers  toward  edu¬ 
cation.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  awakened  spirits, 
you  have  not  only  to  unbolt  the  door  to  them,  but,  per¬ 
sistently  and  one  by  one,  lead  them  thru  it.  This  difficulty 
of  enlisting  students  has  everywhere  forced  itself  to  the 
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front.  The  usual  appeal  of  education,  that  it  will  assist 
one  to  rise  in  station,  does  not  hold  in  addressing  workers. 
Workers’  education  does  not  intend  to  be  a  ladder  for  the 
individual  to  position  in  the  middle  classes.  Mass  in¬ 
struction,  which  is  really  entertainment  with  an  intellectual 
flavor — the  only  sort  drawing  large  numbers — serves  small 
constructive  purpose,  aside  from  perhaps  inducing  a  few 
to  undertake  serious  study  later.  The  effective  work 
is  done  in  two  types  of  classes,  the  one  fitting  labor  officials 
and  the  other  answering  to  the  demand  for  a  share  in  the 
culture  of  the  community.  Neither  of  these  designs  serv’^es 
a  bread-and-butter  ambition,  and  neither  attracts  numbers. 
Mr.  Gleason,  arguing  particularly  from  American  experience 
of  the  small  numbers  catching  the  message,  remarks  that 
the  teacher  “will  avoid  mass  meetings,  advertising  what 
he  is  going  to  do.  The  little  class  seems  lonesome  after 
a  mass  meeting ....  He  will  begin  his  experiment  small  in 
one  place.  If  successful,  it  will  do  much  of  its  own  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  work.”  In  Baltimore,  presentation 
of  the  plan  to  the  body  of  unionists  ended  in  little  classes 
of  approximately  ten  each.  This,  or  nearly  this,  is  the 
case  the  country  over.  Yet  I  do  not  mean  that  after  long 
and  tactful  effort  success  will  not  come.  I  can  share  the 
belief  of  Mr.  Mansbridge  that  any  meeting  of  workers 
can,  if  rightly  approached,  yield  a  class  of  earnest  students. 
To  accomplish  trade  union  achievements,  understanding 
leaders  have  had  to  meet  their  fellow  workers  almost  the 
whole  distance.  vSaid  one  of  our  students,  drawing  this 
analog>’;  “We  had  a  hard  time  persuading  the  people  in 
our  tailoring  shop  that  they  needed  an  hour  and  not  half 
an  hour  for  dinner.  We  almost  had  to  take  the  coats  out 
of  their  hands.  Now  none  of  them  can  see  how  they  did 
with  half  an  hour.’’  The  English  movement  has  dis¬ 
covered  individuals  who  are  naturally  scholars;  a  workman 
had  for  years  been  studying  the  philosophy  of  the  school¬ 
men,  but  had  never  found  anyone  else  who  was  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  another  was  an  amateur  biologist. 

Workers  have  told  me  of  their  intellectual  arousals,  and 
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of  their  pathetically  lonely  efforts  to  satisfy  their  cravings. 
Many  try  to  study  alone  and,  not  knowing  how,  have  let 
their  purpose  lapse.  Said  a  middle-aged  man;  “I  ain’t 
got  the  patience  to  learn.  I  tried  to — -bought  a  dictionary 
and  a  grammar — but  it  ain’t  any  use  my  coming  to  your 
class.”  And  he  went  on  to  the  meeting  of  the  pants- 
pressers’  local  upstairs.  The  latent  desire  in  these  will 
be  aroused  first,  and  others  seeing  the  process  of  education 
in  operation  will  be  drawn  to  participate  in  it;  classes 
grow,  we  have  found,  less  by  advertisement  than  by  per¬ 
sonal  contacts.  In  our  experience  a  class  will  number 
from  ten  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  students;  during  the  whole 
course  there  will  be  visitors  from  time  to  time,  only  a 
few  of  whom  come  to  more  than  one  or  two  meetings. 
The  group  will  boil  itself  down  to  a  little  company  of  faithful 
attendants  who  are  not  deterred  by  bad  weather  and  seem 
never  to  want  a  holiday. 

The  fact  that  we  have  not  been  taken  up  by  the  regular 
education  authorities  has  been  a  real  help,  for  this  has 
rendered  the  project  informal,  friendly,  and  has  never 
let  the  object  of  teacher  and  students  be  lost  in  conven¬ 
tional  classroom  practises.  Enthusiasm  has  stood  for 
money  and  equipment;  purpose  has  supplied  pedagogy. 
Our  students  ranged  in  age  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  being 
equally  divided  between  men  and  women.  As  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  adult  worker  seeking  education  is  unique,  so 
the  problem  of  the  teacher  is  peculiar.  Most  of  our  men 
and  women  had  left  school,  whether  in  this  country  or 
abroad,  with  certainly  no  more  than  the  grammar  grades 
completed.  The  great  gap  in  conventional  knowledge 
had  been  filled  by  insistent  industrial  experience,  aided 
in  the  more  conservative  by  trade  union  philosophy  and 
in  the  more  radical  by  socialist  thinking.  Without  trade 
unions  and  socialism,  workers’  education  would  be  a  far 
more  difficult  task.  Unions  have  given  the  people  a  better 
standard  of  living,  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  or¬ 
ganization,  and  tolerance  of  view;  socialism  has  induced 
eager  reading  and  implanted  a  vision  of  the  possibilities 
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^  of  social  development.  In  teaching  the  class  in  the  history 
of  the  labor  movement,  I  found  this  equipment  gave  the 
students  a  better  basis  for  progress  than  the  usual  college 
preparation  imparts  to  the  undergraduate.  Besides,  they 
had  an  experience  of  life,  and,  judging  of  the  world  from 
underneath,  they  had  more  charity  for  its  injustices,  more 
patience  for  its  foibles  than  many  a  man  who  has  success¬ 
fully  strutted  on  the  top.  In  this  strange  blending  of 
sophistication  and  ignorance,  they  seemed  like  graver 
children,  or  quite  naive  philosophers.  But  more  than 
anything  else,  they  were  distinguished  from  a  college  class 
in  their  intense  interest  in  the  subject.  They  did  not 
have  to  be  spurred,  but  rather  checked  in  their  ardor. 
It  is  their  maturity,  the  fact  that,  however  unsatisfactory, 
they  have  made  an  adjustment  with  life,  which  requires 
that  the  method  of  teaching  them  shall  be  wholly  different 
from  that  pursued  with  ordinary  students  possessing  no 
more  book  knowledge.  They  will  not  sit  before  an  oracle. 
The  class  must  be  informed  with  a  spirit  of  democracy — 
not  studied,  but  intuitive.  Mr.  Mansbridge  struck  the 
sovereign  note  in  saying  that  “the  principle  which  gave 
most  life  and  vigor  to  the  classes  was  that  each  student 
was  held  to  be  a  teacher  and  each  teacher  held  to  be  a 
student.  A  tutorial  class .  .  .  consisted  of  thirty-one  teachers 
and  thirty-one  students.”  Anyone  who  tries  to  instruct 
workers  and  thinks  that  he  is  going  to  give  more  than  he 
gets,  is  mistaken.  This  will  come  out  especially  in  the 
discussion,  which  is  an  established  principle  in  workers" 
education.  Once  experienced,  it  is  never  omitted  again. 
A  slight  timidity  in  the  beginning  rapidly  changes  to  spirited 
participation.  The  teacher  does  best  to  become  simply 
the  moderator  between  the  students,  guiding  rather  than 
forcing  the  argument.  Tho  often  passionate,  the  discussion 
never  becomes  lacking  in  courtesy. 

This  of  the  students.  The  right  sort  of  teacher  is  more 
than  half  the  battle.  He  must  possess  at  once  the  power 
of  mental  detachment  and  of  wholehearted  spiritual  inti¬ 
macy.  Says  an  American  observer:  “The  type  is  neither 
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the  smart  brisk  young  tutor  who  patronizes  nor  the  bearded 
professor  who  is  dogmatic.  The  type  is  that  of  humble- 
minded  scholarship  set  in  charming  democratic  personality. 
.  .  .  .The  balanced  qualities  which  give  clear  exposition 
and  suffer  heckling  gladly  and  call  out  group  discussion, 
can  only  be  revealed  in  practise.”  If  he  seeks  to  be  merely 
scrupulously  tactful,  he  will  fail.  He  can  not  guard  himself 
from  multifold  slips,  however  studied  his  effort.  He  must 
convince  his  students  that  he  loves  them  and  respects 
them,  and  then  they  will  overlook  his  unconscious  errors 
in  taste.  Must  the  workers’  teacher  be  a  special  pleader? 
No,  at  the  bottom  they  do  not  wish  this.  They  are  quite 
willing  to  decide  things  for  themselves,  if  only  they  are 
given  the  basis  of  judgment.  “What  we  want,”  one 
of  them  told  me  in  a  homeward  conversation,  “is  the  truth.” 
The  most  practised  learning  does  not  aspire  to  more.  Two 
qualities  the  workers  demand  in  their  instructor,  and, 
their  attendance  at  classes  being  voluntary  in  the  last 
degree,  they  will  not  put  up  with  less — scholarship  and 
honesty.  They  will  listen  more  readily  to  hostile  sincerity 
than  to  shallow  approval.  They  will  welcome  the  teacher 
who,  with  loyalty  to  truth,  believes  that  the  world  must 
be  fashioned  to  the  benefit  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

At  the  present  stage  of  development  of  labor  education 
in  America,  teachers  and  students  share  a  physical  dis¬ 
ability  which  is  serious.  For  both  the  work  is  “overtime.” 
Many  come  long  distances  after  long  hours  of  labor.  One 
woman  can  only  reach  my  class,  after  transversing  the 
length  of  the  city,  in  time  to  be  present  during  the  last 
half  hour,  and  yet  she  attends  regularly.  At  the  fag  end 
of  the  teacher’s  day  or  week,  physical  fatigue  makes  thought 
processes  awkward  and  uncertain  when  they  need  to  be 
alert  and  poised.  Mental  inhibitions,  most  of  all,  tend 
to  be  broken  down,  and  he  finds  himself  becoming  im¬ 
passioned  when  he  ought  to  be  simply  positive,  and  casual 
in  sentiments  for  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  cares  very 
much.  Generally  speaking,  one  finds  two  types  of  thought 
in  a  class  of  workers,  the  same  types,  indeed,  as  are  present 
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in  any  liberal  group,  namely,  the  wish  for  gradual  reform, 
and  the  faith  in  catastrophic  change.  The  radicals  are 
likely  to  be  well  read  in  Marxist  and  other  socialist  litera¬ 
ture,  and  have  economic  terminology  on  the  tips  of  their 
tongues.  Some  of  these  will  be  egregiously  doctrinaire. 
In  meeting  their  views  the  teacher  will  find  that  he  speedily 
reaches  the  intellectual  quick,  and  so  must  proceed  not 
rudely,  but  persuasively.  Straightening  a  distorted  mental 
structure  is  like  orthopedics;  it  must  be  undertaken  by 
patient  pressure,  or  else  bones  will  snap.  Again,  as  the 
movement  gets  better  established,  it  will  be  “slowly  learned 
that  working  class  education  costs  in  money  and  time; 
especially,  that  it  must  pay  its  way  in  point  of  adequate 
compensation  for  teachers.  It  is  idle  to  hope  that  a  per¬ 
manent  teaching  staff  of  the  right  calibre  can  be  built 
on  the  tag  ends  of  busy  people’s  time,  for  which  a  nominal 
fee  is  paid.’’  England  is  rapidly  coming  to  this,  and 
American  experiments  must  also,  yet,  let  us  hope,  with 
the  minimum  of  stagnating  convention,  and  the  maximum 
of  continuing  enthusiasm. 

But  to  return  to  my  chronology.  With  the  coming  of 
summer,  classes  in  the  Labor  College  ceased.  It  had 
become  more  and  more  evident  that  the  real  support  for 
the  project  was  among  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers,  and  so  in  making  plans  during  the  vacation, 
unions  connected  with  the  Federation  were  not  much 
counted  upon  for  the  commencement  of  work  again  in  the 
fall.  The  University  now  had  need  of  the  classrooms 
used  by  the  Labor  College,  and  after  some  futile  efforts 
to  secure  a  public  school  building  and  some  brief  experi¬ 
mentation  with  rented  quarters  in  the  more  favored  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  the  College  was  moved  to  the  Progressive 
Labor  Lyceum  of  the  Amalgamated.  This  was  felt  to  be 
a  step  in  advance,  for  the  Lyceum  was  located  nearer  the 
homes  of  the  workers  and  was  the  familiar  meeting  place 
of  their  locals  and  social  organizations.  Tho  sponsored 
by  the  Amalgamated,  Federation  members  in  several  in¬ 
stances  have  joined  the  class  and  are  among  its  best  stu- 
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dents.  It  now  seems  possible  that  Federation  unions 
which  are  most  disaffected  from  the  central  body  may 
make  additions  to  the  group,  and  that  the  cooperative 
movement,  new  and  headed  by  vigorous  younger  men  in 
Baltimore,  will  lend  its  aid. 

Univ^ersal  experience  has  been  that  the  social  sciences, 
particularly  at  the  outset  of  a  venture,  constitute  the  most 
useful  and  popular  studies,  and  our  history  in  Baltimore 
has  borne  out  this  rule  to  the  fullest.  The  central  stimulus 
prompting  workers  to  education  is  a  curiosity  to  under¬ 
stand  the  economic  compulsions  and  possibilities  which 
lie  about  them;  these  are  the  facts  of  their  daily  lives, 
and  they  know  that  reasoning  about  them  has,  for  the 
labor  movement,  a  utilitarian  purpose.  The  present  class 
in  current  events  is  really  a  random  course  in  principles 
of  history,  government  and  political  economy  as  these 
reveal  themselves  in  concrete  happenings.  The  class  is 
always  interested  in  learning  the  literary  biography  and 
philosophical  background  of  a  manifesto,  supreme  court 
decision  or  diplomatic  note.  Beginning  with  economics 
as  a  basis,  labor  classes  will  gradually  undertake  serious 
study  in  other  topics-  psychology,  biology,  literature, 
ethics.  England,  her  movement  being  older,  has  naturally 
gone  farther  in  this  broadening  of  the  curriculum  than 
has  America.  It  must  be  years  here  before  anything  like 
a  well-rounded  education,  suggesting  the  essential  unity 
of  knowledge,  can  be  offered.  We  have  not  come  to  the 
point  of  writing  weekly  essays,  as  in  England,  nor  has  there 
been  a  class  library.  Members  of  the  class  have  bought 
books  which  were  passed  around  and  well  read;  several 
have  subscribed  to  periodicals.  If  written  work  and  the 
provision  of  books  were  undertaken,  wc  would  appoint  a 
class  secretary;  such  an  official  was  found  valuable  in  the 
Community  School  in  seeing  to  collections  and  attendance. 

How  has  the  general  community,  it  may  be  asked,  re¬ 
ceived  the  plan  of  workers’  education?  There  is  little 
knowledge  of  the  project.  The  newspapers  gave  purely 
objective  notices  of  the  Labor  College.  An  editor  of  a 
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manufacturers’  journal  which  speaks  from  the  narrowest 
capitalist  standpoint,  wrote  alarmed  letters  to  one  of  the 
instructors,  and  on  invitation,  visited  two  of  the  classes, 
afterwards  asking  questions  which  showed  that,  whether 
or  no,  he  was  bound  to  find  “Bolshevism”  in  the  scheme. 
Unable  to  make  any  direct  charges,  he  contented  himself 
with  unwarranted  insinuations  in  his  columns  against  the 
undertaking. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  our  story  to  date.  I  may  end  by 
referring  to  the  circumstance  which  fully  aroused  my  own 
interest  and  suggested  this  narrative.  After  the  class 
one  evening  I  was  talking  with  the  woman  who  has  been 
the  chief  mover  in  these  several  undertakings,  and  was 
dwelling  on  our  perplexities,  particularly  the  small  number 
of  students  we  had  been  able  to  attract.  She  knew  the 
difficulty  but  still  had  full  faith  in  the  people,  their  ability 
to  profit,  and  their  final  wish  to  be  shown  the  way  to  free¬ 
dom.  In  the  hard  light  of  a  street  lamp  her  face  showed 
all  the  marks  of  her  hindrance  and  her  talent  too.  “We 
must  keep  at  it,”  she  declared,  “because,  after  all,  what  is 
most  needed  is  to  teach  workers  to  think.”  No  one  who 
has  heard  this  appeal  and  understood  it,  can  ever  forget 
or  fail  to  respond  to  it  as  best  he  knows  how. 

Broadus  Mitcheu. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Baltimore,  Maryland  ' 


V 

vSHOULD  THR  SCHOOLvS  TEACH  LABOR  PROBLEMS? 

Great  teachers  thruout  history  have  held  before  their 
students  the  desire  for  progress,  an  ideal  without  which 
life  becomes  an  inane  routine.  The  rank  and  file  of  mod¬ 
ern  teachers,  how'ever,  thru  some  neglect  or  fault  in  our 
present  methods,  fail  to  hold  clearly  before  our  children 
this  necessary  ideal.  Moreover,  in  that  field  of  human 
activity  which  is  changing  most  rapidly  and  is  perhaps 
most  complex  of  all,  namely,  the  world  of  occupations, 
practically  nothing  is  being  done  to  furnish  children  with 
any  ability  to  bring  about  changes  in  desirable  directions. 

This  lack  can  not  be  because  work  is  an  unimportant 
human  activity;  it  consumes  one-half  the  waking  time  of 
ordinary  individuals,  and  if  work  problems  are  not  well 
solved,  they  rapidly  tend  to  disintegrate  the  civic,  recrea¬ 
tional,  moral,  and  home  life  of  the  worker.  Labor  problems 
press  the  farmer  into  politics,  they  send  him  to  Washing¬ 
ton  with  the  complaint  that  his  bumper  crops  are  his  un¬ 
doing.  They  forced  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  to  give  over  one-half  of  the  space  in  their  plat¬ 
forms  to  questions  relating  to  occupations.  Occupational 
questions  intrude  themselves  into  the  symphony  orchestra, 
the  church,  and  the  theaters,  and  they  appear  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table  and  in  the  living-room  conversation. 

WTiat  have  we,  as  teachers,  to  say  to  the  charge  that, 
if  we  turn  from  the  seething  mass  of  industrial  problems 
to  see  what  the  schools  are  doing  to  prepare  children  either 
to  understand  their  present  environment  or  to  undertake 
the  solution  of  their  future  problems,  we  find  nothing  as  an 
answer  to  our  seeking?  Some  months  ago  an  American 
creed  was  constructed  under  a  nation-wide  competition. 
The  creed  that  was  judged  best  by  leading  American 
citizens  has  not  one  word  regarding  the  future, — nothing 
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except  a  perpetuation  of  the  status  quo.  The  creed  speaks 
of  “just  powers”  as  “derived  from  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned,”  “a  perfect  union,”  “freedom,  equality,  justice, 
and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their 
lives  and  fortunes;”  it  does  not  tell  of  sacrifices  which  all 
of  us  are  called  upon  to  make  the  giving  up  of  self-seeking 
and  complacency.  The  creed  ends  with  the  sentence, 
“I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love 
it;  to  support  its  constitution;  to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect 
its  flag;  and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies.”  It  will  be 
seen  that  absolutely  no  work  of  a  constructive  character 
is  called  for.  The  children  in  our  schools  recite  a  salute 
to  the  flag,  a  more  or  less  euphonious  glorification  of  things 
as  they  are,  ending  with  the  expression,  “Liberty  and 
justice  for  all.”  Could  you  be  understood  if  you  should 
enter  the  schoolroom  and  say  to  the  children,  “Did  you 
say  ‘Liberty  and  justice  for  all?'  What  about  the  large 
number  of  people  who  believe  that  justice  is  not  yet  accom¬ 
plished?  Is  your  salute  to  the  flag  a  declaration  of  things 
as  they  really  exist,  or  a  hope  and  prayer  for  the  future? 
And  if  it  is  the  latter,  what  are  you  going  to  do  to  prove 
your  prayer  tnie?”  What  shall  we  as  American  citizen- 
teachers  say  to  the  challenge  that  the  schools  arc  not 
preparing  for  anything  except  the  perpetuation  of  a  struggle 
in  the  dark — a  struggle  daily  growing  more  serious? 

If  we  turn  to  the  studies  of  the  curriculum,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  ordinary  teaching  of  any 
subject  in  the  program  of  the  elementary  school  which 
bears  upon  the  ideal  of  progress.  Civics,  no  doubt,  comes 
nearest  meeting  the  need,  but  it  is  everywhere  taught  as  a 
description  of  processes,  and,  if  treated  historically,  leads 
the  thought  of  the  children  up  to  the  present  as  the  high- 
water  mark  of  civilization.  Can  any  one  name  a  subject* 
devoted  to  fitting  children  for  the  social  responsibilities 
soon  to  be  theirs  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world-?' 
4'he  present  curriculum  is  a  blunderbuss.  hits  every¬ 
thing  in  general,  nothing  in  particular,  and  certainly  few 
things  more  than  ten  feet  away  from  the  child  as  he  is  in 
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the  artificial  environment  of  the  school.  It  is  a  sign  of 
the  times  that  even  recently  issued  textbooks  on  civics 
fail  to  present  this  ideal  of  development,  improvement, 
progress.  Turn  to  the  index  references  on  the  subject 
of  taxation  and  what  do  you  find?  Scarcely  one  hint 
of  tax  reform:  the  present  methods  therein  carefully  ex¬ 
pounded  are  the  last  word  on  the  art  of  raising  money  for 
our  cooperative  purposes  and  activities.  Surely,  if  any 
topic  should  be  treated  as  a  subject  about  which  we  know 
very  little  and  need  to  recognize  our  present  faults,  it  is 
this  subject  of  taxation. 

Here  let  Dr.  F.  E.  vSpaulding  speak.  In  an  address  at 
Cleveland,  July  (>,  1920,  he  said: 

“There  is  great  need  for  teachers  better  prepared  to  meet  the  new  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  bound  to  be  put  upon  the  schools.  I  refer  to  civics  and  to 
problems  of  relationships  in  industry — to  problems  of  capital  and  labor  and 
of  social  relations.  The  pupils  meet  all  these  vital  questions  at  once  as 
they  get  out  of  school.  But  we  are  shunning  these  questions  in  the  schools. 
W’e  say  they  are  ‘dangerous.’  We  should  be  i)repared  to  consider  these 
I)roblems  in  our  teaching.  That  doesn’t  mean  that  the  schools  should  set 
up  a  one-sided  scheme  of  thought.  It  means  that  the  problems  should  be 
I)resented  together  with  the  conditions  out  of  which  they  grow  and  that  the 
pupils  be  trained  to  use  their  best  thought  in  solving  them.’’ 

But  Dr.  Spaulding  is  answered  in  a  recently  prepared 
tentative  course  of  study  for  civics  for  the  sixth  grade, 
in  which  a  timid  member  of  the  committee  says,  “It  is 
possible,  however,  to  show  in  a  general  way  how  the  prac¬ 
tise  of  the  basic  virtues  already  studied  when  applied  to 
. industrial  relationships,  really  makes  for  har¬ 
monious  group  action;  and  thus  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
entering  too  deeply  into  the  discussion  of  labor  problems.” 
Is  it  not  obvious  that,  if  teachers  feel  the  danger  of  enter¬ 
ing  too  deeply  into  the  discussion  of  labor  questions,  we 
had  better  do  all  we  can  to  arouse  them  to  their  duty  to 
their  communities  and  to  the  future  citizens  of  America? 
A  letter  from  a  teacher  of  a  class  in  occupations  in  one  of 
the  Los  Angeles  junior  high  schools  well  states  the  need 
as  revealed  by  the  attempt  of  this  city  to  teach  about  the 
problems  of  the  occupational  world.  He  says: 
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“Each  junior  high  school  presents  its  own  problems.  For  instance,  in 
one  school  the  teacher  seems  to  be  able  to  reach  the  pupils  only  thru  the 
money-making  incentive.  In  my  classes,  however,  not  one  boy  earns  money 
or  carries  papers.  They  are  headed  for  the  professions  and  their  fathers’ 
offices.  They  consider  unions  anathema,  Bolshevik,  etc.  I  have  had  to 
show  the  contrast  between  former  and  present  labor  conditions  and  create 
a  sympathetic  understanding  for  labor  men,  showing  their  value  and  rights 
and  the  unfairness  of  capital  in  many  ways.  The  teachers  in  other  schools 
say  they  have  to  show'  the  value  of  capital,  experts,  supervision,  and  financial 
skill  to  pupils  who  think  all  employers  oppressors  of  labor.  This  instruction 
*  alone,  if  nothing  else,  will  be  of  immense  social  value  in  the  future  solution 
of  industrial  questions.” 

Yet  in  that  same  city  the  principal  of  a  junior  high  school 
told  the  teacher  of  occupations  that  she  had  better  kee]> 
off  the  subject  of  labor  unions  in  Los  Angeles.  For  himself, 
he  was  willing  to  teach  all  of  the  “harmless  things”  and 
send  boys  and  girls  out  to  settle  their  differences  of  opinion/^ 
on  the  basis  of  ignorance  and  in  the  white  heat  of  struggles 
between  labor  and  capital.  'Shall  we  behave  as  ostriches 
are  said  to  behave  while  we  continue  pretending  to  be 
teachers?  Or  shall  we  recognize  that  the  safety  of  the 
government  itself  depends  upon  the  study  of  this  problem, 
and,  acting  as  compact  units  thru  our  teachers’  organiza¬ 
tions,  with  mutual  understanding  thruout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  demand  the  right  to  discuss  these 
questions  with  young  people  in  the  schools?  Industrial 
leaders  and  representatives  of  capital  are  fully  active  in 
the  adventure  of  changing  government  to  suit  their  interests. 
Shall  we  allow  the  children  of  1921,  with  the  dense  igno¬ 
rance  of  industrial  problems  in  which  the  schools  keep  them, 
to  enter  upon  the  work  of  solving  these  problems  in  1930 
and  1940? 

Things  now  going  forward  in  the  world  show  what  we 
are  likely  to  experience  unless  there  is  a  widespread  study 
of  these  questions.  In  England  a  minority  party  organized 
both  as  a  political  party  and  as  a  group  of  trade  unionists 
formed  a  council  of  action  and  told  the  legally  constituted 
government  that  it  should  not  exercise  the  functions  of 
government  to  the  extent  of  declaring  war  against  Russia 
without  suffering  the  penalty  of  a  national  tie-up  brought 
about  by  a  general  strike.  In  Italy  the  metal  workers 
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seized  the  factories,  thus  taking  the  step  long  advocated 
by  Emma  Goldman,  and  attempted  to  run  them  without 
the  permission  of  the  owners.  They  were  half  a  million 
strong,  and  the  government  did  nothing.  The  attempt 
led  to  a  sudden  and  fortunate  education  of  the  workers, 
and  they  shortly  repealed  their  action  and  withdrew  after 
securing  the  promise  of  a  cooperative  plan  of  management 
far  in  advance  of  the  Whitley  plan  in  England,  and  perhaps 
too  far  in  advance  to  be  successful,  on  account  of  the  state 
of  education  in  Italy.  In  Italy,  also,  one  hundred  landed 
estates  have  been  seized  by  agricultural  workers.  In 
our  country,  as  in  all  countries,  if  the  workers  are  to  remain 
in  ignorance,  they  will  strike  beyond  all  reason  and  make 
demands  based  upon  lack  of  information  alone.  Recent 
events  indicate  that  the  world’s  workers  are  likely  to 
demand  democratic  control,  whether  they  are  ready  for 
it  or  not.  To  the  mind  of  a  candid  observ^er  the  only  possi¬ 
ble  avoidance  of  disastrous  experiments  or  continued 
conflicts  in  this  country  is  the  education  of  the  masses  of 
our  people  in  industrial  questions. 

What  is  accomplished  by  education?  Let  me  give  an 
instance,  which  shows  clearly  what  men  can  be  expected 
to  do  when  their  interests  are  enlisted.  The  Philadelphia 
traction  workers,  having  for  ten  years  carried  on  their 
splendid  system  of  cooperative  management  whereby 
increase  of  wages  was  based  solely  on  savings  resulting 
from  more  efficient  operation,  voted  recently  to  postpone 
a  further  increase  of  wages,  and,  if  necessary,  to  lend  the 
traction  company  one  million  dollars  of  their  own  personal 
savings.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  recently 
endorsed  the  Plumb  plan  for  the  railroads,  a  scheme  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  the  traction  workers  in  Philadelphia. 

More  than  forty  years  ago  the  English  economist,  Jevons, 
well  said:  “If  people  do  not  understand  a  true  political 
economy,  they  will  make  a  false  one  of  their  own.”  And 
what  has  happened  since  his  time?  Large  scale  production, 
giant  corporations,  massed  workers,  machine  work,  with 
automatic  processes,  assembling,  and  machine  tending, 
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have  changed  the  methods  of  work,  created  the  lal)or 
problems  of  to-day,  and  raised  questions  infinitely  more 
difficult  than  those  of  the  time  of  Jevons  or  Adam  Smith. 
At  the  battle  of  vSalamis  the  Persians  were  brought  to 
confusion  because  the  oars  of  their  galleys  became  en¬ 
tangled.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  brought  to  confu¬ 
sion,  mutual  distrust,  and  quarreling  thru  the  entanglement 
of  the  forces  of  modern  life?  Meanwhile  we  go  on  teaching 
the  exact  list  of  cities  famous  for  shoes,  without  teaching 
about  the  industrial  forces  and  human  problems  involved 
in  the  making  of  shoes.  We  teach  how  Congress  passes 
laws,  but  not  how  corporations  and  labor  unions  influence 
legislation.  We  teach  the  number  of  bones  in  the  body 
and  the  topography  of  the  digestive  system,  but  not  about 
the  words  that  come  out  of  the  mouth  in  labor  disputes. 
We  teach  about  the  volcanoes  of  South  America,  but 
not  about  the  volcanoes  of  factory  towns.  Even  such 
things  as  high  school  economics  are  still  taught  as  if  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  were  like  the  laws  of  the  weather, 
which  one  studies  objectively,  without  the  slightest  idea 
of  cooperative  action  to  influence  these  laws.  Is  there 
any  one  who  supposes  that  the  so-called  “regular”  curri¬ 
culum  of  the  elementary  school  wdll  help  children  to  under¬ 
stand  their  future  environment?  Can  any  amount  of 
careful  upbringing  in  the  home,  vSunday  school  teaching, 
analysis  of  sentences,  learning  of  geography,  appreciation 
of  literature,  growth  and  efficiency  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  spelling,  take  the  place  of  a  thoro  and 
candid  discussion  of  these  problems  in  the  school  ? 

To  the  question,-  Can  teachers  successfully  do  the  work 
involved  in  this  teaching?  we  must  answer  frankly  that 
they  arc  not  prepared,  but  that  the  w^ork  must  be  under¬ 
taken  regardless  of  the  difficulty.  There  is  no  one  else 
to  do  it  more  effectively,  and  no  one  likely  to  be  less  biased. 
We  may  assure  ourselves  beyond  all  fear  of  contradiction 
that,  even  if  the  work  be  poorly  done,  nevertheless  the 
fogs  and  mists  in  the  minds  of  children  on  these  questions 
will  be  thinner  after  the  teaching  than  before.  Teachers 
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are  not  yet  prepared  to  discuss  these  questions,  yet  a 
sufficient  answer  is  that  few  persons  are  really  prepared 
to  discuss  them  and  yet  everybody  is  discussing  them. 
Despite  many  opinions  to  the  contrary,  the  teacher’s  edu¬ 
cation  is  broad,  her  outlook  is  wide,  and  she  is  less  likely 
than  others  to  believe  in  doctrinaire  solutions  and  more 
likely  to  believe  in  education.  The  one  saving  phase  of  the 
situation  to-day  is  that  some  persons  are  willing  to  say  that 
the  problem  is  complicated  and  needs  careful  study  before 
sweeping  changes  can  be  proposed.  No  other  group  of 
persons  than  teachers  believes  so  thoroly  in  the  plan  of 
studying  problems  and  letting  whatever  solution  seems 
appropriate  emerge  as  a  result  of  the  study.  The  work 
can  be  begun,  and  meantime  schools  for  the  education  of 
teachers  can  begin  to  do  their  part. 

It  is  wise  to  lay  down  certain  postulates  for  the  successful 
conduct  of  such  work.  One  is  that  a  person  who  is  so 
radical  as  to  disbelieve  in  political  action  should  not  hold 
a  position  in  the  public  school.  Our  American  organization 
has  a  constitution,  providing  for  amendment  by  a  method 
of  discussion  and  voting.  If  any  teacher  can  not  be  par¬ 
liamentary,  can  not  ask  for  recognition  in  the  usual  way 
and  proceed  thru  channels  of  discussion  and  voting,  he 
or  she  has  no  place  as  teacher  in  the  public  school.  Those 
who  hope  for  or  work  for  an  extra-constitutional  revolution 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  teach  adults,  but  not  children. 
Again,  we  may  agree  that  the  right  to  free  speech  is  limited, 
for  example,  that  one  should  not  have  the  right  to  yell 
“Fire”  in  a  theater,  or  to  gather  together  or  address  people 
under  false  pretences,  or  to  insult  or  libel  them.  We  may 
frankly  tell  the  children,  nevertheless,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  progress  we  can  show  them,  we  in  American  life  do  not 
get  the  best  men  for  office,  that  there  are  still  too  many 
small  incomes  to  be  sorry  for  and  too  many  big  incomes  to 
lie  ashamed  of,  that  sin  abounds  where  righteousness  is 
needed,  and  that  this  sin  is  shielded  by  hypocrisy,  the  sin 
which  the  Great  Teacher  condemned  most  roundly.  Above 
all,  we  must  teach  that  progress  does  not  come  without 
conscious  striving. 
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The  question — Can  children  understand  industrial  prob¬ 
lems?  must  be  answered  in  the  same  terms  as  the  one  before 
asked  about  teachers,  that  is,  children  must  be  led  to 
understand  these  questions — there  is  no  other  way  of 
escape.  If  we  have  an  industrial  people  with  a  low  general 
standard  of  intelligence,  they  will  nevertheless  demand  a 
place  in  the  sun,  and  our  only  defense  is  to  do  all  we  can 
to  teach  them,  and  at  the  least  to  develop  a  tentative 
attitude  toward  problems  whose  answers  can  not  be  written 
in  the  back  of  the  book. 

I  have  myself  experimented  with  enough  children  to 
know  that  many  important  facts  in  occupational  problems 
can  easily  be  explained  and  discussed  in  the  elementary 
schools.  One  of  my  most  interesting  experiences  was  a 
brief  and  simple  exposition  of  the  questions  involved  in 
throwing  taxation  on  land  and  exempting  improvements. 
By  means  of  diagrams  at  the  board,  and  without  my  taking 
sides,  this  was  made  clear  to  a  class  of  seventh  graders  in  a 
Los  Angeles  junior  high  school,  and  I  tested  their  reaction 
afterwards  and  found  that  they  had  understood.  Because 
there  is  ignorance  of  industrial  questions  to-day  in  the 
American  population  is  no  cause  for  discouragement;  we 
never  have  really  tried  to  teach  these  questions.  One 
evening  recently  I  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  man 
who  made  the  statement;  “It  seems  to  me  that  if  I  rent  a 
house  of  a  man  and  do  not  own  any  house  of  my  own, 
I  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  on  bond  questions;  then 
I  am  voting  what  shall  be  done  with  his  money.”  In 
about  sixty  seconds’  time  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  a  land¬ 
lord  always  fixed  rent  at  such  a  figure  as  to  include  such 
items  as  interest,  depreciation,  repairs,  insurance,  and 
taxes,  and  that  any  one  who  earns  the  money  to  buy  a 
loaf  of  bread  at  a  grocery  store  or  to  live  in  a  house  helps 
to  pay  taxes  on  the  grocery  store  and  on  the  house.  He 
at  once  responded  that  he  had  never  thought  of  it  in  that 
way  before.  We  shall  find  the  same  interest  and  desire 
for  enlightenment  on  the  part  of  the  children,  when  we 
discuss  with  them  such  questions  as — Who  pays  the  taxes. 
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how  farmers  cooperate,  what  furnishes  the  money  for  the 
])ay  envelope,  how  people  get  work,  what  are  unions  for, 
what  happens  in  a  strike,  how  does  education  help  workers, 
how  workers  depend  on  each  other,  what  overhead  expense 
is,  how  advertising  is  paid  for,  the  right  and  wrong  kinds 
of  salesmanship,  why  political  parties  have  to  interest 
themselves  in  labor  problems,  what  the  banks  do  to  help 
farmers  and  how  the  farmers  help  the  banks,  what  capital 
is  for  and  how  interest  is  paid,  and  so  on  thru  the  list  of 
cjuestions  about  which  men  are  worrying  and  quarreling 
to-day. 

Enlighten ment  should  be  our  watchword,  and  with  this 
as  our  motto  we  can  vindicate  our  right  to  work  in  this 
field.  Neither  newspapers  nor  magazines  furnish  us  with 
the  help  necessary.  The  New  Republic  has  recently  shown 
the  untrustworthy  character  of  the  news  about  Russia 
])ublished  in  one  of  the  best  New  York  City  papers.  Upton 
.Sinclair  in  The  Brass  Check  has  shown  the  helplessness  of 
the  American  public  when  it  depends  for  its  history  of 
yesterday  on  the  American  newspapers.  Whatever  reser¬ 
vations  one  may  have  about  these  two  references  as  sources 
of  authority,  there  are  facts  enough  in  their  documents 
to  lead  us  to  make  a  critical  comparison  of  the  school  life 
of  to-day  with  the  needs  of  to-morrow.  And  if  we  wish 
better  authority,  we  will  be  met  by  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Twelve  on  the  recent  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Justice;  if  this  report  be  compared  with  newspaper 
reports,  we  shall  see  how  little  some  public  officials  and 
many  newspapers  really  care  to  defend  American  institu¬ 
tions.  We  are  exceedingly  careful  in  this  country  that  the 
history  of  a  century  ago  shall  be  written  in  an  unbiased 
manner;  we  are  exceedingly  careless  of  the  sources  of  our 
history  of  yesterday,  in  spite  of  the  great  importance  of 
this  history  to  the  children  with  whom  we  deal.  No  greater 
service  toward  enlightenment  could  be  done  eighth  grade 
children  than  to  bring  into  class  for  criticism  the  newspapers 
of  one’s  city. 

No  doubt  many  cautions  need  to  be  given  to  teachers 
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who  engage  in  the  work  of  spreading  enlightenment  about 
industrial  questions.  They  must  be  told  that  everything 
must  be  said  and  done  in  conventional  form.  People  in 
places  of  authority  are  frequently  far  more  disturbed  by 
unconventionality  than  by  error.  Again,  both  sides  of 
controversial  questions  must  be  discussed;  there  must  be 
no  attempt  to  give  just  one.  Children  must  be  allowed 
to  talk  freely,  and  their  opinions  must  always  be  more 
important  than  that  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  must 
have  a  right  to  her  views  and  must  have  the  right  to  express 
them  briefly  to  the  children,  allowing  full  time  after  such 
expression  for  contrary  statements  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
Occasionally  disagreements  in  the  schoolroom  may  prove 
less  dangerous  than  industrial  quarrels  outside,  and  full 
discussion  should  help  to  prevent  such  quarrels.  The 
teacher  must  not  make  a  speech.  She  must  not  let  the 
class  be  dismissed  upon  a  complex  or  tense  situation. 
She  must  keep  the  children  cheerful  in  their  discussion. 
She  must  not  allow  any  oratory  to  cloud  the  issue.  She 
must  carefully  gauge  the  standard  of  development  of  her 
pupils  and  give  them  food  appropriate  to  their  growth  in 
industrial  enlightenment.  She  must  inculcate  the  right 
kind  of  free  speech  on  the  part  of  the  children,  with  careful 
listening,  and  must  try  to  cultivate  something  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  tradition  for  free  discussion  in  the  classroom  with 
no  reporters  present.  She  must  show  that  modern  capi¬ 
talism  is  a  new  development  in  human  life,  that  its  ad¬ 
vantages  need  to  be  conserved,  and  that  solutions  will  be 
found,  without  injury  to  any  good  thing.  She  must  show 
the  bad  features  of  capitalism  and  the  errors  of  the  unions; 
she  must  show  constitutional  action  going  on  in  an  industry 
as  well  as  in  government.  She  must  have  the  children 
understand  thoroly  what  is  meant  by  the  open  shop  and 
the  two  kinds  of  closed  shop;  and  must  show  them  that 
the  open  shop  may  not  be  so  simple  a  question  as  Mr.  Gary 
says  it  is  or  the  closed  shop  so  simple  as  Mr.  Gompers 
describes  it.  Children  must  be  taught  not  to  call  names 
and  try  to  label  each  other  on  the  basis  of  newspaper 
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captions  in  vogue  at  present.  They  must  be  taught  that 
political  parties  are  intimately  concerned  with  economic 
and  occupational  welfare  and  that  platforms  deal  with 
these  questions  as  well  as  with  distinctly  political  ones. 
They  must  be  taught  that  the  professional  spirit  must 
everywhere  be  developed  and  that  cobblers,  plumbers, 
grocers,  and  carpet  cleaners  need  a  professional  spirit  as 
well  as  doctors,  teachers,  and  preachers. 

On  the  part  of  principals,  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  boards  of  education  there  must  be  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  need  for  and  process  of  education  in  indus¬ 
trial  problems.  Principals  must  understand  that  teachers 
are  likely  to  be  misquoted  by  children.  Teachers  must  be 
taught  growth  in  discretion  and  leadership  in  this  new 
form  of  work.  Teachers  sometimes  ask  for  absolution 
in  advance  by  such  a  remark  as  “Don’t  you  think  I  ought 
to  teach  about  the  causes  of  this  strike?’’  No  school 
administrator  can  say  either  “Yes’’  or  “No’’  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  far  better  for  the  teacher  to  realize  her  duty 
and  go  ahead  with  her  work  without  asking  for  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  a  discussion  before  it  takes  place. 

It  is  worth  while  to  reiterate  that  our  own  personal 
opinions  as  teachers  are  not  to  be  imposed  upon  children. 
For  myself,  when  I  look  out  upon  industrial  life  and  find 
that,  before  they  can  earn  money,  ninety-six  men  in  every 
one  hundred  must  ask  and  secure  permission  to  work  from 
the  other  four,  I  confess  that  I  am  almost  ready  to  para¬ 
phrase  Lincoln  and  say  “This  nation’s  industrial  life  can 
not  endure  with  four  per  cent  owners  and  ninety-six  per 
cent  employed.’’  I  do  not,  however,  v^oice  this  opinion 
upon  all  occasions  and  I  do  not  make  it  in  any  radical 
sense,  believing  as  I  do  in  evolutionary  and  constitutional 
changes  by  making  the  best  of  present  organizations  and 
proceeding  by  the  process  of  education  to  whatever  better 
ways  the  future  will  disclose.  John  M.  Brewer 

Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


VI 


A  NEW  ORIENTATION  FOR  THE  GRADUATE 

SCHOOL 

I  approach  this  subject  primarily  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  undergraduate  college.  Other  interests  are  neces¬ 
sarily  involved,  but  since  the  college  absorbs  a  considerable 
part  of  the  product  of  the  graduate  school,  it  is  fitting  that 
the  judgment  of  college  executives  should  be  heard.  It  is 
quite  beside  my  purpose  to  examine  in  detail  the  technique 
of  organization  or  the  modes  of  operation.  These  will  be 
changed  and  improved  under  the  compelling  power  of 
circumstance.  I  desire  first  to  examine  the  professed 
aims  of  the  school,  and  secondly  to  suggest  at  least  one 
point  in  which  a  radical  departure  in  form  may  and  should 
be  undertaken  in  the  near  future. 

I 

If  the  aims  of  the  graduate  school  be  carefully  analysed, 
it  will  be  found  that  three  definite  ideas  have  taken  shape 
in  the  minds  of  its  students.  Some  matriculants  have  no 
other  purpose  than  to  secure  an  enlargement  of  their  sphere 
of  knowledge.  This  is  usually  done  by  following  some 
interest  excited  during  undergraduate  days  or  by  adopting 
for  study  a  subject  suggested  by  later  experience.  In 
sporadic  cases  a  graduate  school  may  discourage  the  use 
of  its  facilities  by  the  general  student,  on  the  ground  that  it 
interferes  with  the  technical  and  professional  standards 
prescribed  by  an  alert  faculty.  Yet  we  must  remember 
that  all  of  our  academic  traditions  are  in  line  with  the 
spirit  of  this  group.  In  the  older  English  universities, 
essence,  not  mathematically  determined  credit,  was  the 
goal  of  every  earnest  student.  In  France,  the  Cours  Publics 
at  the  Sorbonne  and  other  seats  of  learning  have  evoked 
a  remarkable  degree  of  enthusiasm,  especially  when  pre- 
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sented  by  gifted  experts  like  Bergson  and  Durkheim.  In 
our  own  country  we  can  not  forget  the  splendid  reactions 
secured  from  a  Cambridge  audience  by  Prof.  Royce  in 
his  lectures  on  the  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy.  There 
is  a  place  in  graduate  circles  for  the  unaccredited  student. 
Nothing  that  we  shall  hereafter  say  should  be  considered 
in  opposition  to  his  claims. 

But  the  other  groups  are  necessarily  of  more  value  to 
an  educational  system.  The  typical  graduate  school  is 
governed  by  two  principles,  first,  training  for  research, 
and  secondly,  preparation  for  teaching.  These  two  may 
go  together  in  certain  conspicuous  instances,  but  ordinarily 
they  are  to  be  kept  rigidly  apart.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  mooted  question  whether  scientific  investi¬ 
gation  should  be  conducted  within  or  without  the  pale  of 
the  university.  There  are  good  arguments  on  either  side. 
England  has  in  times  past  inclined  to  the  latter  position, 
Darwin  standing  as  the  classical  example  in  the  modern 
period.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  multifarious  demands 
of  the  lecture  room  or  laboratory  unfit  the  scientist  in 
body  and  mind  to  deal  with  his  peculiar  problems.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  told,  the  finest  incentive  to  work 
that  any  student  can  have  is  the  magnetic  atmosphere 
of  the  successful  thinker’s  presence.  Hence,  contrary  to 
English  procedure,  the  tendency  in  America  is  to  a  uni¬ 
versity-centered  field  of  research,  one  of  the  most  notable 
examples  in  recent  times  being  the  affiliation  of  the  Mayo 
Clinics  at  Rochester,  Minnesota,  with  the  State  University. 

Everyone  will  admit  that  scientific  studies  carried  on 
for  the  determination  of  original  facts  must  inevitably 
occupy  the  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  personal  interests. 
4'he  teacher  is  lost  in  the  investigator.  The  effect  is  cur¬ 
iously  reflected  in  the  student’s  plans.  He  becomes  the 
private  emissary  of  a  high-strung  specialist.  His  doctor’s 
dissertation  is  not  so  much  the  product  of  independent 
study  as  one  factor  in  the  general  subject  under  examination 
in  the  department.  The  student,  in  other  words,  has 
become  a  spoke  in  the  wheel,  not  the  wheel  itself.  His 
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academic  teleology  can  be  understood  only  in  relation  to 
the  comprehensive  program  of  the  professor.  If  the  men 
in  training  are  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  industrial  laboratories, 
in  medical  clinics,  in  organizations  for  surv^eys,  in  the 
preparation  of  books  for  publication,  then  no  exception 
can  be  taken  to  the  method  just  described.  The  expert 
must  save  every  ounce  of  knowledge  for  the  task  in  hand. 
He  must  not  allow  his  attention  to  flag  or  his  zeal  to  be 
diverted  to  other  channels.  The  graduate  school  which 
aims  to  train  men  for  positions  of  research  can  afford  to 
have  on  its  staff  certain  officials  who  never  enter  a  class¬ 
room  and  never  prepare  a  lecture  for  public  presentation. 

But  such  graduate  schools  are  few.  The  admitted  aim 
of  the  majority  is  to  fit  men  for  teaching  in  a  given  field. 
The  broad  field  is  the  college,  and  a  specific  subject  is  the 
allotted  point  within  the  field.  By  such  an  adjustment 
the  graduate  school  becomes  the  normal  school  for  college 
teachers.  This  is  the  function  which  we  desire  to  emphasize. 
The  time  is  long  past  when  untrained  men  can  undertake 
the  difficult  tasks  of  the  college  classroom.  Two  definite 
qualifications  are  now  demanded  of  the  teacher:  first, 
he  must  have  detailed  and  technical  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  not  merely  a  cultural  acquaintance  with  it,  and 
secondly,  he  must  have  an  acknowledged  and  proved 
ability  to  teach.  For  a  generation  graduate  schools  have 
endeavored  to  develop  the  first  of  these  qualifications, 
and  in  a  fair  measure  they  have  succeeded.  They  have 
not,  however,  recognized  the  need  of  the  second.  Until 
recently,  schools  of  education  had  been  of  collegiate  grade 
only,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  normal  school  has  hung 
persistently  about  the  desk  of  the  lecturer  on  pedagog>\ 
More  recent  developments  in  educational  practise  bid 
fair  to  supply  the  defect.  Harvard  has  created  a  Graduate 
vSehool  of  Education  and  Yale  has  established  a  department 
within  the  Graduate  School.  Which  arrangement  is  more 
fruitful  can  be  determined  only  by  the  event.  But  in 
either  case  the  principle  is  clear.  No  candidate  for  a 
teaching  position  in  college  will  hereafter  be  permitted  to 
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enter  upon  his  work  without  some  training  in  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  his  profession.  It  is  obviously  unfair  to  candidates 
to  let  them  hug  the  ancient  delusion  that  a  mind  possessed 
of  its  subject  can  without  fail  introduce  other  minds  to  a 
satisfactory  acquaintance  with  it.  It  is  also  unfair  to  the 
college  to  thrust  into  its  faculty  young  instructors  who  have 
never  studied  the  wonderful  dramas  of  psychology  or 
had  a  chance  to  try  their  hand  at  teaching  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  expert  guide.  We  therefore  propose  that  the 
sine  qua  non  for  granting  the  doctor’s  degree  to  men  who 
expect  to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  shall  be  an  ade¬ 
quate  course  in  the  principles  and  practises  of  education. 

II 

Let  it  be  accepted,  then,  that  the  training  of  college 
teachers  is  one  of  the  vital  functions  of  the  graduate  school. 
Like  every  other  going  concern,  the  school  has  its  serious 
problems.  I  purpose  to  study  one  of  these  and  suggest 
a  solution.  The  problem  is  real  and  extremely  complex. 
It  may  be  set  forth  in  the  guise  of  a  question.  In  a  country 
of  continental  area  covering  many  types  of  racial  tradition, 
how  shall  w'c  secure  such  uniformity  of  program  as  will 
guarantee  to  graduates  an  equal  preparation  for  their 
career?  The  results  thus  far  have  been  somewhat  dis¬ 
concerting.  Already  there  is  a  plain  tendency  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  several  institutions.  The  differences 
noted  do  not  concern  the  substance  of  the  curriculum, 
but  go  down  to  the  organic  structure  of  the  school.  These 
differences  sometimes  have  to  do  with  the  interpretation 
of  graduate  work,  sometimes  with  the  emphasis  on  specific 
points  of  technique,  sometimes  with  the  attitude  of  the 
governing  body  toward  the  place  of  the  school  in  the  scheme 
of  university  organization. 

I  have  already  touched  upon  the  first  point.  As  to 
the  second,  sharp  divergences  of  practise  occur;  for  example, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  doctor’s  dissertation.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  prevailing  usages  was  made  by  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  in  1908.  The  evidences  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  were  not  altogether  encouraging.  In  some  cases 
the  thesis  was  made  the  supreme  aim  of  the  student  in 
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his  preparation  for  the  degree.  In  other  cases  it  occupied 
a  minor  place  in  the  official  requirements.  Where  it 
stood  out  as  the  capstone  of  an  academic  career,  there 
was  an  obvious  tendency  to  restrict  its  contents  to  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  area  within  the  bounds  of  a  given  subject. 
The  Teutonic  lust  for  detail,  for  citation  of  authority,  for 
an  exhaustive  survey  of  a  single  minute  issue,  constituted 
the  leading  characteristic  of  the  work.  The  result  was 
that  men  went  from  this  meticulous  investigation  in  the 
University  into  the  college  classroom  and  attempted  to 
apply  the  “thoro”  methods  of  science  in  their  contact  with 
freshman  intellects.  Disaster  at  times  ensued  and  the 
instructor  was  written  down  as  having  mistaken  his  calling. 
But  the  error  lay  not  in  his  inherent  worth  but  in  his  train¬ 
ing.  This  error  has  been  so  widespread  that  we  are  quite 
justified  in  asking  for  the  adoption  of  some  standard  prac¬ 
tise  which  will  right  the  wrong,  if  and  where  it  exists,  in 
order  that  we  may  save  both  candidate  and  college  from  a 
disagreeable  situation. 

I  said  also  that  grave  differences  exist  at  times  in  the 
attitude  of  the  governing  bodies.  Trustees  as  a  rule  are 
not  interested  in  the  training  of  teachers.  They  entertain 
the  common  fallacy  that  teachers,  like  poets,  are  born 
and  not  made,  and  that  any  effort  to  train,  except  for  the 
elementary  grades,  is  a  work  of  supererogation.  Besides 
this,  they  have  their  attention  fixed  upon  more  dramatic, 
more  tangible  objects, — agriculture,  engineering,  commerce 
or  the  learned  professions.  These  command  the  public 
interest  and  these  must,  therefore,  be  first  provided  for. 
The  reaction  of  such  an  attitude  upon  the  work  of  the 
graduate  department  is  benumbing  to  a  degree. 

I  realize  that  quite  a  different  story  will  be  told  if  we 
examine  institutions  whose  graduate  school  is  historically 
an  extension  of  the  college  course.  In  many  of  the  older 
colleges  bachelor,  master,  doctor,  are  logical  steps  in  the 
development  of  the  academic  mind.  It  is  a  simple  task 
to  convince  their  authorities  that  adequate  provision 
must  be  made  for  advanced  courses.  The  successful 
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appeal,  however,  is  grounded  not  on  the  need  of  teacher 
training,  but  on  the  prestige  to  be  won  by  extending  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge. 

In  face  of  such  varied  views  as  to  the  purposes  of  the 
graduate  school,  how,  we  ask,  can  we  expect  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  the  nation  to  adopt  common  methods  of  operation 
or  institute  uniform  tests  for  the  award  of  the  degree? 
4'he  problem  is  complicated  by  the  addition  of  the  his¬ 
torical  factor.  The  uniformity  of  English  university  life 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century  was  a  phase  of  educational 
experience  which  we  could  not  repeat  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  But  even  in  England,  economic  and  political 
changes  at  length  produced  a  remarkable  variation  in 
university  types.  In  like  manner,  in  America,  the  demands 
of  social  evolution  have  constructed  higher  institutions 
of  the  most  diverse  character.  This  diversity  of  character 
has  inevitably  been  expressed  in  the  activities  of  the  grad¬ 
uate  department.  True,  many  of  the  newer  universities 
have  been  manned  by  instructors  trained  in  the  older 
schools,  or  in  Germany.  Still,  each  community  has  shaped 
its  methods  according  to  the  genius  of  its  own  life,  and 
distance  has  tended  to  accentuate  the  differences  between 
the  new  and  the  old. 

Ill 

Considering  carefully  facts  like  these,  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  a  mechanical  equalization  of  the  several  kinds 
of  graduate  schools.  Nor  would  it  be  desirable.  What 
we  should  aim  at  is  not  the  obliteration  of  types,  but  the 
adoption  of  uniform  methods  of  training  which  are  appli¬ 
cable  to  all.  As  a  means  for  reaching  so  important  an 
end,  I  am  making  in  this  paper  a  specific  proposal.  Let 
me  state  its  terms  and  then  outline  the  arguments  in  its 
favor.  I  may  say  at  the  outset  that  the  program  proposed 
has  no  inherent  relation  to  the  plans  for  the  federalization 
of  our  educational  system.  We  are  asking  for  no  govern¬ 
mental  authority  to  be  invoked  to  execute  its  terms. 
Authority  is  vested  solely  in  the  cooperating  institutions 
and  in  whatever  form  of  executive  council  they  may  agree 
to  establish. 
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The  essence  of  the  program  consists  in  appointing  terri¬ 
torial  zones  of  graduate  education,  each  of  which  shall 
have  an  administrative  center.  The  continental  area 
divides  itself  naturally  into  such  groups  as  east,  south, 
middle-west,  Rocky  Mountain  district  and  the  Pacific 
slope.  An  academic  division,  however,  can  not  be  deter¬ 
mined  solely  by  geographical  or  economic  lines.  We  are 
obliged  to  consider  the  graduate  resources  of  the  group, 
that  is,  the  number  of  approved  schools  already  in  existence, 
the  size  and  relative  stability  of  the  student  body  in  each 
school,  the  facilities  for  scientific  research,  including  labora¬ 
tories  and  libraries,  the  acknowledged  ability  of  the  teaching 
force  and  the  success  of  their  graduates  in  the  actual  service 
of  instruction.  We  may  also  consider  whether  some  of  the 
schools  already  in  existence  should  not  be  consolidated 
and  others  consciously  and  substantially  strengthened. 
The  selection  of  the  zone  centers  should  l)e  made  on  the 
basis  of  geographical  accessibility,  tho  the  actual  center 
is,  in  this  program,  a  matter  of  lesser  importance  and  may 
be  changed  at  will.  It  will  serve  primarily  as  the  clearing 
house  for  the  activities  of  the  individual  school.  Or,  to 
change  the  metaphor,  the  center  of  the  graduate  zone 
will  be  like  one  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  its  distinct 
purpose  being  to  study  and  standardize  the  negotiations 
of  the  individual  schools. 

To  come  to  the  point  at  once: — the  academic  center 
shall  consist  of  an  examining  board  for  the  entire  zone. 
We  propose  that  every  school  shall  elect  a  proper  number 
of  constituent  members  of  the  board,  charged  with  the 
express  official  duty  of  determining  who  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  on  what  terms. 
We  shall  confine  the  application  of  the  program  at  first 
to  the  highest  degree  of  the  profession.  The  necessity 
of  some  central  standardizing  authority  here  is  apparent 
in  face  both  of  the  experience  of  the  graduate  school  itself 
and  of  the  college  which  employs  its  candidates.  Loose 
methods  of  examination  are  certain  to  prevail,  unless  they 
are  subject  to  the  objective  tests  of  a  common  standard. 
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However  willing  separate  schools  may  be  to  comply  with  a 
standard,  the  inertia  of  custom,  or  sometimes  plain  unem¬ 
bellished  laziness,  forbids.  The  competence  and  authority 
of  a  central  board  will  eliminate  undesirable  habits  at  once. 
The  very  fact  that  membership  in  the  board  brings  together 
instructors  who  are  jealous  of  the  honor  of  their  particular 
departments  will  be  a  fair  guaranty  of  success.  But  in 
addition  to  this,  we  must  reckon  with  the  judgment  of  a 
variety  of  minds,  each  busy  with  the  same  type  of  problem. 
When  these  agree  upon  the  terms  for  granting  the  degree, 
and  then  upon  the  persons  who  shall  receive  it,  we  are 
assured  of  a  true  test  in  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  the  success  of  undergraduate  instruction. 

I  am  forced  to  meet  certain  sharp  and  challenging  objec¬ 
tions  at  the  very  start.  For  example,  I  am  told  that  pro¬ 
fessorial  courtesy  like  that  obtaining  in  the  United  States 
vSenate  would  nullify  the  naive  expectations  of  the  reformer. 
If  some  distinguished  professor  of  philosophy  recommends  a 
candidate  for  the  degree,  it  would  be  extremely  presump¬ 
tuous  for  men  of  lesser  attainments  to  undertake  an  inquiry 
into  the  results  of  his  technical  training.  The  answer, 
-however,  is  very  simple.  The  student,  not  the  instructor, 
is  the  waiting  candidate.  If  he  has  profited  by  the  tuition 
of  his  master,  he  can  easily  demonstrate  both  his  own 
knowledge  and  the  skill  of  his  teacher  under  the  grilling 
ordeal  of  an  examination.  The  test  will  in  no  sense  be  a 
criticism  upon  the  nature  of  the  instruction  but  always 
an  evidence  of  its  success. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  individual  schools  will  never 
give  up  their  right  to  determine  the  substance  of  the  degree 
and  the  qualifications  of  its  recipient.  The  authorities  of 
the  state  have  conferred  the  right  and  they  propose  to 
keep  it.  If  the  program,  they  say,  were  carried  to  its 
possible  limits,  the  college  could  not  grant  even  the  under¬ 
graduate  degrees  at  will,  and  might  ultimately  be  restrained 
from  deciding  who  should  be  admitted  to  its  halls.  I  am 
aware  that  the  doctrine  of  political  provincialism  long  ago 
extended  its  influence  to  academic  circles.  Graduate 
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faculties  have  jealously  guarded  their  privileges  in  the 
premises.  Nevertheless,  in  the  light  of  new  requirements 
growing  out  of  a  changed  social  situation,  we  must  demand 
a  revision  of  former  methods.  Education  is  more  ex¬ 
plicitly  social  to-day  than  it  has  ever  been.  Educational 
practise  must  adopt  the  new  point  of  view.  Tradition, 
prejudice,  and  local  pride  must  be  abandoned.  If  the 
proposed  program  can  be  shown  to  furnish  a  way  for  secur¬ 
ing  better  teachers,  then  by  all  means  let  us  adopt  its 
essential  factor,  viz.,  the  examination  of  all  candidates 
by  an  elective,  representative,  and  responsible  board. 

Still  another  objection  has  been  made  by  our  critics. 
They  tell  us  that  the  program  is  novel  and  untried,  that 
it  has  no  exact  precedent  and  that  we  should  scrutinize 
it  with  great  care  before  adopting  it.  The  program  in 
general,  however,  is  not  so  new  as  many  educators  may 
believe.  A  study  of  the  organization  of  the  University 
of  London  will  give  us  a  clue  to  the  efficiency  developed 
within  the  corporate  life  of  a  complex  institution.  In 
London  a  group  of  colleges  with  individual  rights  in  con¬ 
ferring  degrees  voluntarily  surrendered  those  rights  into 
the  keeping  of  the  larger  body.  Each  college  is  represented 
on  the  governing  board  according  to  its  relative  importance. 
The  teaching  staff  remains  potentially  under  the  control 
of  the  local  institution.  The  content  of  the  curriculum 
is  for  the  most  part  fixed  by  the  same  authority.  Discipline 
and  student  development  are  classed  as  the  duties  of  the 
member-colleges.  But  the  award  of  the  degree  is  the 
business  of  the  university  senate.  Individual  faculties 
can  not  fix  its  terms  or  decide  whether  they  have  been 
satisfied  by  the  candidate.  The  result  is  a  degree  whose 
worth  is  recognized  in  every  country  under  the  sun. 

No  parallel,  I  admit,  can  ever  be  quite  exact.  There 
are  problems  occurring  in  the  field  of  graduate  study  which 
are  never  suggested  in  the  lower  level.  Nevertheless, 
mutatis  mutandis,  the  general  principles  involved  in  the 
award  of  the  baccalaureate  degrees  by  a  supervisory  coun¬ 
cil,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  granting  of  the  higher 
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degrees.  There  must  be  uniformity  of  requirements  and 
uniformity  of  methods  in  judging  whether  these  require¬ 
ments  have  been  met.  The  scheme  worked  out  in  London 
after  much  debate  and  mutual  sacrifice  has  already  proven 
its  value.  Compromise,  we  say,  is  the  saving  grace  of 
British  character.  If  not  compromise,  yet  the  merging 
of  conflicting  judgments  into  a  common  program,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  keynote  to  American  success.  In  no  part  of 
our  social  program  is  such  a  policy  more  valuable  than 
in  education,  and  in  no  part  of  our  educational  system  is 
it  more  sharply  needed  than  at  its  very  head. 

I  have  argued  thus  far  for  centralization  of  graduate 
work  within  a  single  zone.  In  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  country  must  be  divided  into  several  zones,  each  with 
its  consolidated  authority.  But  these  zones  should  not 
be  kept  apart  except  by  distance.  The  purpose  animating 
all  must  be  the  same.  It  is  likely  that  the  dominating 
subjects  of  study  will  differ,  but  the  qualifications  for  the 
degree  must  be  determined  and  applied  with  rigor  and 
discretion.  In  order  to  standardize  and  keep  standard 
the  academic  forms,  a  national  advisory  council  should 
be  appointed.  Its  duties  will  be  like  those  of  a  court  of 
last  resort.  In  most  cases  American  good  sense  can  settle 
differences  of  opinion  within  the  limits  of  the  zone.  But 
certain  complex  cases  will  arise  which  demand  the  con¬ 
joined  judgment  of  men  who  view  the  situation  from 
widely  differing  angles.  If  education  be  a  national  con¬ 
cern,  as  all  men  now  agree,  and  if  in  order  to  secure  a 
national  status,  education  must  adopt  standards  applicable 
to  and  actually  operative  in  every  community,  then  the 
graduate  school  can  no  longer  be  left  as  a  free  lance  to 
follow  any  whim  it  may  select.  Its  management  and 
technique  must  have  a  standard  character.  The  doctor’s 
degree  must  possess  the  same  meaning  in  every  corner  of 
the  land.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  formulate  the  details 
of  the  system  which  will  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  The 
Association  of  American  Universities,  which  began  as 
a  federation  of  institutions  having  graduate  departments. 
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can  easily  perfect  the  scheme.  All  we  need  to  say  here 
is  we  do  not  miscalculate  the  importance  of  other  problems 
when  we  say  that  one  of  the  first  changes  required  in  our 
educational  program  will  be  a  new  orientation  for  the 
graduate  school. 

IV 

It  is  clear  from  our  previous  discussion  that  so  radical 
a  change  can  not  be  proposed  without  encountering  a 
sharp  challenge  from  the  individualist  and  the  academic 
conservative.  Let  me,  therefore,  state  the  arguments 
which  I  deem  to  be  in  favor  of  the  change. 

First,  we  may  assume  that  a  standard  course  of  graduate 
study  will  be  guaranteed  to  the  student  and  that  a  standard 
grade  of  scholarship  will  be  exacted  from  him.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  graduate  school  is  to  become  an  academic 
machine  cutting  out  a  limited  number  of  precise  patterns 
for  use  in  college  faculties.  We  object  strongly  to  any 
method  which  turns  out  nothing  but  a  German  privat- 
docent.  Especially  in  the  pre])aration  of  the  dissertation, 
American  students  must  be  encouraged  to  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  the  high  principles  of  the  subject  and  not  merely 
with  its  minute,  innumerable  details.  But  along  with  the 
emphasis  upon  principles,  we  shall  demand  a  standard 
method  of  appraising  them,  and  a  standard,  yet  flexible 
scheme  for  reducing  them  to  writing.  In  other  words, 
the  loose,  incommensurable  forms  which  have  taken  root 
in  some  quarters  will  at  once  be  exchanged  for  a  common 
mode  of  scholarly  investigation.  Sectional  idiosyncrasies 
will  die  away  in  the  struggle  for  the  development  of  a  real 
American  scholarship. 

I  can  foresee  another  result  of  a  different  kind,  a  highly 
desirable  effect,  whatever  its  cause.  It  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  many  graduate  schools  are  carrying  courses 
which  should  be  dropped  from  the  roster.  Pride  only 
keeps  them  in  their  place — and  perhaps  sympathy  for 
their  struggling  cultivators.  The  program  now  proposed 
will  give  an  opportunity  for  the  massing  of  intellectual 
forces.  If  one  university  by  its  traditions  or  its  library 
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collections  can  develop  the  study  of  oriental  languages, 
there  is  no  reason  under  the  sun  why  another  institution 
in  the  same  or  neighboring  zone  should  become  its  rival. 
The  principle  we  are  defining  is  that  in  fundamental  studies 
all  graduate  schools  must  have  an  equal  chance,  but  that 
in  a  rarer  and  more  highly  specialized  field,  research  and 
instruction  should  be  confined  to  a  particular  institution 
and  the  others  should  contribute  to  its  success  in  that 
department.  This  ideal  may  be  lofty,  but  it  opens  the 
true  path  for  unselfish  science  to  follow. 

A  second  argument  for  the  change  is  found  in  its  effect 
upon  the  colleges  that  take  the  graduate  school’s  product. 
I  have  already  sounded  and  repeated  this  note.  It  is 
the  fact  with  which  I  began.  As  things  go  now,  the  col¬ 
leges  can  not  exist  without  the  graduate  school.  If  they 
are  to  exist  at  all,  certainly  if  they  are  to  improve  their 
mode  of  teaching,  they  must  appeal  to  the  graduate  facul¬ 
ties  for  help.  They  have  a  right  to  demand  positive  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  can  get  from  one  group  of  schools  the  same 
kind  of  teachers  as  from  another.  State  authorities  of 
public  instruction  long  ago  gave  up  the  notion  that  inde¬ 
pendent  normal  schools  should  be  allowed  to  set  their 
own  standards.  In  the  best  state  systems  there  is  now 
but  one  normal  school  standard.  Is  it  asking  too  much 
that  we  should  establish  a  uniform  grade  of  work  for  all 
candidates  for  the  doctor’s  degree?  By  this  means  alone 
can  the  college  receive  any  guaranty  that  its  engagement 
with  a  new  instructor  will  have  a  reasonable  chance  of 
success. 

Finally,  a  zoning  of  the  graduate  schools  will  secure 
certain  extra-scholastic  results.  It  will  impress  the  people 
of  the  nation  with  the  serious  aims  of  the  college  and  the 
university.  Despite  the  new  interest  in  higher  education, 
the  nation  at  large  is  not  yet  convinced  that  college  in¬ 
structors  are  really  in  earnest  in  their  work.  Professors 
have  been  appraised  by  a  standard  quite  different  from 
that  applied  to  captains  of  industry  or  legal  and  medical 
practitioners.  They  have  occupied  a  sphere  apart,  a 
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sort  of  Martian  aloofness  which  they  have  abandoned 
only  under  the  stress  of  poverty  or  the  lure  of  political 
preferment.  The  war  has  changed  public  opinion  in  this 
matter  after  a  fashion.  But  the  real  change  should  come 
not  in  the  sentiment  of  the  public,  but  of  the  group  itself. 
No  one  will  deny  that  college  instructors  have  worked 
hard,  have  sacrificed  their  own  interests,  have  often  stinted 
themselves  even  to  the  point  of  the  momentary  waiving 
of  their  self-respect.  But  they  have  not  taken  care  to 
build  up  a  professional  order,  solidify  its  interests,  publish 
its  rights,  and  demand  for  it  a  parity  of  influence  with 
other  factors  in  society.  Therefore  we  need  to  make  this 
point  clear,  that  faculty  men  are  men  first,  and  afterwards 
men  of  a  profession.  We  need  also  to  prove  that  servdce 
in  the  university  can  and  does  prepare  men  to  undertake 
the  serious  obligations  of  political  office  or  to  direct  the 
development  of  economic  practises.  But  especially  do  we 
need  to  make  plain  to  every  observer  that  college  teaching 
is  a  serious  and  engrossing  business,  which  we  are  pursuing 
with  the  concentrated  energy  of  trained  and  devoted 
minds.  Let  the  graduate  school  insist  on  inculcating  such 
professional  ideals  in  the  hearts  of  its  students,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  college  teaching  will  arrest  the  attention 
of  thoughtful  citizens  and  elicit  from  them  a  cordial  and 
sympathetic  support  of  the  college  enterprise. 

There  will,  I  apprehend,  be  still  another  result.  The 
effort  of  American  colleges  to  have  their  degrees  recognized 
by  foreign  universities  has  for  the  most  part  failed.  The 
war,  however,  has  materially  changed  the  attitude  of 
foreign  observers.  The  immense  material  resources  which 
America  threw  into  the  struggle,  were  supplemented  by 
an  extraordinary  display  of  mental  energy,  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  down  to  the  humblest  sergeant  in  the  ranks.  The 
genius  of  America  shone  with  conspicuous  luster  in  the 
activity  of  her  educated  groups.  American  intellect  became, 
so  to  say,  a  vogue  in  European  chancelleries.  Even  Keynes’s 
malicious  insinuations,  already  proven  baseless,  have  merely 
recharged  the  curiosity  of  Europe.  This  interest  we  must 
now  capitalize,  must  fund  in  secure  investments.  How.^ 
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One  way  is  obviously  open— to  make  our  academic  degrees 
worth  their  professed  value.  The  baccalaureate  degree 
should  subtend  a  sound  and  pertinent  college  education 
under  thoroly  prepared  instructors.  The  doctor’s  degree 
should  embrace  approved  methods  of  study  and  research 
valid  for  the  entire  nation.  Each  of  these  degrees  must 
carry  such  explicit  content  that  when  it  is  presented  at  a 
foreign  university  its  holder  can  be  fitted  at  once  into  his 
proper  place  in  the  educational  system. 

The  substance  of  our  plea,  then,  is  an  assertion  of  the 
right  of  the  American  teacher  to  share  directly  in  the 
promotion  of  all  phases  of  international  culture.  The 
commonwealth  of  letters  is  no  ideal  fiction  of  the  scholar’s 
imagination.  It  is  an  energetic  force  capable  of  cementing 
the  interests  of  the  most  divergent  races.  By  such  poten¬ 
tial  names  as  Gibbs  and  Cope  and  James,  American  educa¬ 
tion  has  already  made  its  contribution  to  universal  science. 
By  such  names  as  Hopkins,  Dwight,  and  McCosh,  we  have 
laid  the  foundation  for  superior  college  training  which  has 
obtained  recognition  far  beyond  the  confines  of  our  own 
land.  Thru  the  influence  of  great  educators,  some  of 
whom  are  still  alive,  we  have  developed  a  distinctive  uni¬ 
versity  system  which  has  challenged  the  admiration  of 
foreign  students,  and  in  some  instances  suggested  changes 
in  their  own.  It  remains  now  to  put  the  professor’s  degree 
on  its  right  footing,  to  make  it  the  passport  to  the  intellec¬ 
tual  resources  of  other  peoples,  to  advertise  to  the  world 
that  in  America  the  teaching  profession  is  no  longer  a 
subordinate  occupation  but  an  honorable  and  rewarding 
vocation. 

The  time  is  critical,  the  opportunity  is  at  hand.  Tradi¬ 
tion,  custom,  ancient  exclusiveness  must  be  surrendered 
for  the  good  of  the  common  cause.  The  future  depends 
upon  the  decision  of  the  graduate  schools.  If  the  program 
here  proposed  be  adopted,  we  make  no  doubt  that  success 
beyond  the  dreams  of  its  most  sanguine  advocates  awaits 
the  efforts  of  the  pioneer. 

Temple  University,  JaMES  H.  DuNHAM 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


VII 

DISCUSSION 

HOW  AND  WHY  ECONOMICS  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT 
IN  THE  HIGH  vSCHOOLS 

The  most  important  questions  which  confront  our  civil¬ 
ization  to-day  are  economic  in  character,  and  even  those 
which  have  to  do  with  other  activities  or  interests  are  af¬ 
fected  by  economic  considerations.  An  excellent  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  issues  which  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  recent  presidential  campaign — immigration, 
foreign  trade,  federal  taxation,  industrial  relations,  high 
cost  of  living,  etc. 

Without  taking  the  extreme  view  of  economic  determin¬ 
ism,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  our  leading  problems  are 
economic  and  that  their  correct  determination  calls  for  a 
knowledge  of  economic  science  and  the  application  of  cor¬ 
rect  economic  principles.  The  World  War  and  its  effects 
provide  the  world  with  its  great  outstanding  problems 
to-day.  Not  only  are  these  primarily  economic  and  financial, 
but  the  war  itself  in  large  measure  grew  out  of  economic 
considerations. 

The  economic  pressure  of  a  rapidly  growing  population  in 
Ciermany,  which  doubled  in  sixty  years,  combined  with  an 
incorrect  analysis  of  the  nature  and  value  of  foreign  trade, 
together  with  overweening  political  and  military  ambi¬ 
tions,  led  to  the  greatest  war  in  history.  Our  own  par¬ 
ticipation  in  this  struggle  was  made  necessary  by  the  dis¬ 
regard  and  defiance  of  our  rights  as  neutral  traders.  In 
fact  it  can  be  shown  that  the  determining  factor  in  all  wars  in 
which  this  nation  has  engaged,  has  in  the  last  analysis 
been  economic  in  its  nature.  The  colonists  went  to  war 
with  England  in  defence  of  their  right  to  carry  on  profitable 
lines  of  trade  which  the  mother  country  tried  to  suppress, 
and  also  the  right  to  issue  their  own  paper  money.  “Taxa¬ 
tion  without  representation”  made  a  convenient  slogan  at 
the  time,  but  it  is  now  recognized  that  more  fundamental 
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economic  issues  lay  behind  the  political  demands.  The 
war  of  1812  was  fought  to  secure  our  commercial  rights  on 
the  high  seas;  the  war  with  Mexico  resulted  from  the  need 
of  the  slave-owners  of  the  southwest  for  more  land  in  which 
to  push  their  extensive  exploitive  system  of  cotton  grow¬ 
ing;  the  Civil  War  was  at  bottom  the  inevitable  struggle 
between  two  opposing  systems  of  labor,  that  of  free  labor 
working  for  a  competitive  wage  and  that  of  compulsory 
slave  labor.  Even  the  Spanish  War,  in  which  idealistic 
motives  probably  played  as  large  a  part  as  is  possible  in 
any  such  struggle,  may  be  traced  to  the  investments  in 
Cuban  sugar  plantations  of  American  capital.  And  if  we 
should  go  to  war  with  Mexico  in  the  future,  does  any  one 
doubt  that  our  investments  in  oil  lands  would  be  a  leading 
factor  in  bringing  about  such  a  conflict?  The  justifica¬ 
tion  of  a  resort  to  arms  to  decide  the  various  issues  involved 
in  these  wars  need  not  be  raised;  the  simple  fact  remains 
that  the  issues  themselves  were  fundamentally  economic. 

There  never  was  an  age  in  which  economic  questions  were 
so  important  or  so  predominant.  Human  interests  differ 
from  time  to  time,  and  so,  too,  the  problems  v^ary  which  are 
presented  to  society  for  solution.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
men’s  minds  were  absorbed  by  religious  considerations, 
and  from  the  theological  controversies  there  resulted  the 
Reformation.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
the  great  issue  presented  was  that  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  its  solution  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  day 
gave  their  best.  But  the  nineteenth  century  was  primarily 
industrial;  in  that  period  industry  was  completely  revo¬ 
lutionized  and  greater  material  progress  was  made  than  in 
all  preceding  history.  The  rapid,  almost  dizzy,  progress 
of  this  period  has  left  to  the  twentieth  century  some  serious 
economic  problems,  whose  solution  calls  for  the  application 
of  our  best  talents.  We  are  often  reproached  for  the  sordid¬ 
ness  of  our  interests  and  are  called  material-minded;  but 
the  truth  is  that  no  greater  challenge  was  ever  given  to  the 
human  intellect  and  soul  than  is  presented  by  the  social 
and  economic*  problems  of  to-day.  The  present  industrial 
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unrest  has,  moreover,  rendered  these  problems  much  more 
significant  and  their  correct  solution  more  imperative 
than  has  ever  been  the  case  before. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  the  testing  ground 
for  new  social  and  economic  experiments.  W e  are  venture¬ 
some  and  less  bound  by  custom  and  tradition  than  most 
peoples;  consequently  new  schemes  and  rash  proposals  re¬ 
ceive  a  hearing  and  trial  in  this  country  more  readily  than 
in  most  places.  Our  people  have  constantly  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  upon  these  questions  and  to  form  opinions  as  to  their 
reasonableness.  Moreover,  since  our  government  is  demo¬ 
cratic,  more  questions  are  referred  for  decision  at  the  polls 
than  in  any  other  country,  and  most  of  these  questions  are 
either  directly  economic  or  involve  economic  considerations. 
And  finally,  as  a  worker  earning  and  spending  his  income, 
the  citizen  is  called  upon  daily  to  make  decisions  which  are 
economic  in  character.  It  seems  clear  that  if  he  is  to  meet 
his  obligations  intelligently,  the  average  citizen  should 
possess  a  knowledge  of  economic  principles,  should  have 
his  powers  of  observation  and  discrimination  trained,  and 
be  able  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  problems  presented 
to  him. 

A  good  system  of  education  should  fit  its  students  to  be 
(a)  better  citizens,  ib)  more  productive  and  efficient  mem¬ 
bers  of  society,  and  (c)  better  able  to  enjoy  life.  It  should 
enable  them  to  understand  contemporary  civilization,  to 
adapt  themselves  to  it,  and  where  necessary  to  help  to 
modify  and  improve  it.  In  all  these  aims  economics  must 
take  a  leading  part.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  study  is 
to  give  a  definite  training  to  the  citizen  which  will  better 
fit  him  for  the  responsibilities  thrust  upon  him  by  our 
present  political,  social,  and  industrial  organization.  Var¬ 
ious  definitions  have  been  framed  of  the  “good  citizen” 
and  the  qualities  of  citizenship  held  in  highest  esteem  have 
varied  at  different  periods.  In  times  of  war  the  good  citi¬ 
zen  is  expected  to  exhibit  certain  military  virtues,  but  in 
the  normal  times  of  peace  other  quite  different  demands 
are  made  upon  him.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  good  citizen  is  the  man  who  can  help  intelligently 
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to  solve  the  problems  that  grow  out  of  a  complex  industrial 
development,  and  who  can  prove  himself  a  helpful  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  social  environment  in  which  he  lives.  At  the 
]Dresent  time  economic  life  is  social  life.  The  citizen  who 
disobeys  economic  law  is  to  that  extent  a  dangerous  mem¬ 
ber  of  society.  Thrift,  frugality,  extravagance,  waste, 
profiteering,  shirking,  are  economic  concepts  which  present 
questions  of  right  or  wrong.  The  man  or  woman,  there¬ 
fore,  who  has  gained  right  ideas  about  economic  conduct 
has  also  gained  right  ideas  about  social  conduct.  He  has 
learned  lessons  in  ethics  which  are  invaluable  and  should 
enable  him  to  distinguish  more  clearly  between  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong. 

If  a  man  learns  these  elementary  principles  and  bases  his 
conduct  thereon,  he  will  certainly  prove  a  more  efficient 
and  productive  member  of  society.  It  may  fairly  be  ex- 
])ected  that  his  earning  capacity  will  be  increased  thereby, 
as  it  w'ould  be  by  any  subject  in  the  curriculum  that 
affords  a  high  degree  of  mental  training.  The  main  pur- 
])ose  of  economic  study,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  in¬ 
crease  earning  power  as  to  render  the  student  a  more  use¬ 
ful  member  of  society. 

The  object  of  economic  education  is  to  show  men  how  to 
live,  as  well  as  how  to  produce,  and  in  this  connection  the 
lessons  of  economics  are  of  paramount  importance.  Goods 
are  produced  in  order  to  be  consumed;  income  is  earned  in 
order  to  be  spent.  The  consumer  has  valuable  lessons  to 
learn  in  thrift,  in  wise  expenditure,  and  in  investment, 
whether  this  be  in  the  form  of  health  and  well-being,  of 
education  for  increased  future  earning  power,  or  in  deposits 
in  a  savings  bank.  Self-help,  self-restraint,  far-sighted¬ 
ness,  discrimination  are  among  the  qualities  developed. 

According  to  information  furnished  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  about  60  per  cent  of  the  students 
who  enter  high  school  end  their  education  at  that  point.  ^ 

’  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  27.4  per  cent  of  students  grad¬ 
uating  from  high  schools  in  the  United  States  in  1917  went  to  college,  while 
l.‘i.7  per  cent  continued  their  education  in  other  institutions  of  learning,  or  a 
total  of  41.1  per  cent. 
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If  training  in  economics  is  to  be  given  to  these  students,  it  is, 
therefore,  clear  that  it  must  be  in  the  high  school.  To 
educate  a  few  leaders  in  the  colleges  is  clearly  not  sufficient. 
The  mass  of  our  citizenship,  both  men  and  women,  must  be 
given  instruction  and  understanding  of  the  essential  facts 
and  principles  of  our  economic  life.  The  possibility  of 
effective  leadership  is  limited  by  the  levels  of  popular  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  the  level  can  be  raised  only  by  public 
school  instruction. 

Economics  furnishes  a  kind  of  mental  training  hardly 
to  be  found  outside  the  social  sciences.  It  is  as  valuable, 
as  mathematics,  but  differs  from  it.  The  reasoning  of 
mathematics  is  logical  and  rigid  ;  that  of  economics  is  not 
less  logical,  but  is  based  upon  probabilities;  if  certain  prem¬ 
ises  are  given,  certain  results  will  probably  follow.  But 
allowance  must  alw'ays  be  made  for  unknown  factors  and 
for  that  most  variable  element,  human  nature.  vSince  this 
is  the  reasoning  used  in  practical  life,  such  a  discipline  is  of 
special  value  in  the  schools. 

A  certain  amount  of  economic  knowledge  is  obtained 
from  our  daily  conversation,  reading,  and  experiences. 
But  the  knowledge  thus  gained  by  the  average  man  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  haphazard  fashion  and  is  apt  to  be  one-sided  and 
frequently  erroneous.  4'he  boys  who  go  from  the  public 
schools  to  the  shops  and  factories  will  undoubtedly'  hear 
much  discussion  of  economic  problems,  but  it  will  probably 
consist  of  inflammatory  denunciations  of  existing  institu¬ 
tions  and  of  uninformed  debate  over  social  questions.  What 
likelihood  is  there  of  forming  rational  judgments  in  such  an 
atmosphere  on  the  part  of  a  young  man  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  education  in  these  subjects? 

Accurate  statistics  are  lacking  that  would  show'  the 
proportion  of  high  schools  in  the  United  States  giving  in¬ 
struction  in  economics,  but  the  number  has  certainly  been 
growing.  A  few^  scattered  figures  may  be  given  by  way  of 
illustration.  In  1898  about  one-tw^entieth  of  the  high  schools 
replying  to  a  circular  reported  courses  in  economics;  in  1912 
the  proportion  given  in  a  limited  inquiry  was  about  one- 
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fifth;  today  the  proportion  is  certainly  not  less  and  may  be 
greater.  The  number  grows,  moreover,  as  one  travels  from 
East  to  West;  in  California  about  two-fifths  of  the  high 
schools  are  reported  to  be  giving  work  in  economics.  ^  This 
work  consists  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  either  of  com¬ 
mercial  geography,  economic  history,  or  the  principles  of 
economics.  If  possible,  all  of  these  subjects  should  be 
taught;  but  if  it  is  found  that  there  is  time  for  only  one, 
economics  it  is  believed,  should  be  that  one.  As  com¬ 
mercial  geography  and  the  history  of  commerce  are  to  be 
discussed  by  other  speakers,  this  paper  is  confined  to  the 
consideration  of  the  desirability  of  having  the  principles 
of  economics  taught  in  our  high  schools. 

Various  objections  have  from  time  to  time  been  raised 
against  the  teaching  of  economics  in  the  high  school,  of 
which  the  one  which  has  apparently  had  the  greatest  weight 
in  excluding  this  subject  is  that  the  curriculum  is  already 
crowded  and  there  is  no  room  for  it.  This  contention  has 
undoubtedly  delayed  the  introduction  of  economics  into 
many  schools,  but  if  what  has  been  said  as  to  its  importance 
is  true,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  desirability.  The 
usual  allotment  of  time  for  this  subject  is  five  periods  a 
week  for  a  half  year  in  those  schools  where  it  is  given  at  all. 
When  this  is  compared  with  the  full  year  given  to  algebra 
and  geometry  or  the  three  or  four  years  devoted  to  a  lan¬ 
guage,  it  is  clear  that  the  ordinary  high  school  course  would 
be  greatly  broadened  and  enriched  by  making  room  for  a 
course  in  economics  even  at  the  expense  of  the  older  dis¬ 
ciplines.  In  my  own  experience  as  a  teacher  of  economics 
I  have  been  impressed  by  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
average  student  approaches  the  subject  when  he  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  elect  it. 

Another  objection  relates  to  the  lack  of  teachers  and  their 
unpreparedness.  Unfortunately,  the  first  difficulty  is  be¬ 
ing  accentuated  at  the  present  time.  The  low  salaries  paid 
our  public  school  teachers,  utterly  unrelated  to  the  value 

2  Stuart  Daggett,  Method  and  Scope  of  High  School  Economics,  in  The 
History  Teachers’  Magazine,  3,  172. 
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of  their  services  or  the  cost  of  living,  has  resulted  in  a  dan¬ 
gerous  decline  in  the  number  available,  especially  among 
the  bet  ter- trained  teachers.  The  lack  of  training  in  eco¬ 
nomics  was  being  rapidly  cured  by  the  colleges  before  the 
war,  and  they  may  be  trusted  to  prepare  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  teachers  adequately  for  their  new  tasks. 

It  is  frequently  urged  that  the  subject  matter  of  eco¬ 
nomics  is  too  abstract  and  difficult  to  be  grasped  easily  by 
high  school  students.  It  may  be  conceded  that  it  would  be 
inadvisable  and  confusing  to  introduce  a  fourth  year  high 
school  student  into  the  controversial  realm  of  economic 
theory,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  There  is  a  large  body  of 
economic  doctrine  upon  which  there  is  general  agreement, 
that  is  easily  within  the  grasp  of  even  an  immature  stu¬ 
dent,  and  there  are  several  excellent  textbooks  that 
present  this  material  in  teachable  and  understandable  form. 

Another  difficulty  has  to  do  with  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  student.  In  the  case  of  chemistry  or  physics  he  ap¬ 
proaches  the  subject  with  a  fresh  and  open  mind,  but  in 
the  case  of  economics  even  the  youngest  student  is  apt  to 
possess  preconceived  ideas  or  prejudices.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  howTver,  that  economic  misconceptions  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  young  people  of  high  school  age.  Among 
these  may  be  cited  the  “lump  of  labor”  theory  that  there  is 
just  so  much  work  to  be  done,  and  that  if  some  men  work 
overtime  or  produce  too  much,  there  is  so  much  less  employ¬ 
ment  for  other  men;  or  the  idea  that  extravagant  expendi¬ 
ture  is  a  good  thing  because  it  gives  employment  to  labor 
and  puts  money  in  circulation;  or  the  notion  that  trade 
which  is  advantageous  to  a  foreign  nation  must  be  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  us;  or  that  we  can  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  expand  our  exports  indefinitely  without  increasing 
our  imports. 

Finally,  there  is  still  difference  of  opinion  among  teachers 
themselves  as  to  the  best  method  of  teaching  economics. 
Some  teachers  insist  that  the  students  should  study  only 
descriptive  material  and  make  their  own  generalizations;  in 
other  words,  should  follow  the  inductive  method.  Others 
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prefer  to  give  the  principles  to  the  students  first,  and  then 
confirm  and  verify  these  by  reference  to  facts.  The  latter 
seems  the  preferable  method,  and  the  one  likely  to  obtain 
more  lasting  results.  A  clear  line  of  demarcation  must  be 
made  between  investigation  and  teaching.  It  is  the  duty 
of  economic  science  to  reduce  the  knowledge  gained  in  this 
field  to  scientific  generalizations,  to  convert  the  experience 
of  previous  generations  into  working  principles  for  this, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  economic  education  to  present  these 
principles  in  teachable  form.  High  school  students  or 
teachers  are  not  expected  to  advance  the  frontiers  of  human 
knowledge;  they  are  fortunate  if  they  can  master  the  prin¬ 
ciples  already  ascertained. 

A  highly  successful  teacher'*  of  economics  has  stated  that 
it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  elementary  course  to  ensure  that 
the  “students  carry  away  with  them  a  body  of  economic 
doctrine  which  has  a  high  degree  of  definiteness,  which  is 
held  with  a  firm  and  certain  grasp,  and  which  is,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  available.”  Students  thus  equipped 
would  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  to  concrete  cases  in 
after  life  and  to  defend  with  reasonable  effectiveness  the 
economic  truths  they  have  learned. 

The  most  valuable  lesson  which  can  be  learned  from  a 
study  of  economics,  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  is  that  of 
social  solidarity  and  of  the  economic  interdependence  of  all 
classes  of  society.  By  this  is  not  meant  a  sentimental  in¬ 
sistence  upon  a  non-existent  harmony  of  interests,  but 
rather  an  appreciation  of  the  absolute  interdependence  of 
the  different  factors  of  production  in  spite  of  real  conflicts 
of  interest  in  the  distribution  of  the  product.  We  are  all 
members  of  the  same  body. 

In  times  of  discontent  like  these  there  is  danger  that 
some  classes  or  groups  will  flout  economic  principles  and 
place  in  danger  our  social  institutions.  On  the  other  hand, 
vested  interests  may  oppose  desirable  reforms  and  by  so 
doing  inflame  opposition.  To  both  these  extremes  eco- 

®  F.  M.  Taylor,  Methods  of  Teaching  Elementary  Economics  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  in  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  17,  688. 
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nomics  is  a  useful  antidote.  If  disaster  is  to  be  averted, 
sane  councils  based  upon  careful  analysis  and  comprehen¬ 
sion  must  prevail.  Right  thinking  is  a  matter  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  world  has  recently  witnessed  an  object  lesson 
in  the  power  of  education.  In  a  single  generation  the  school 
teachers  of  Germany  were  able  to  change  completely  the 
ideals  and  aims,  if  not  the  character,  of  the  German  people. 
The  power  that  was  there  utilized  for  ignoble  ends  could 
surely  be  directed  in  the  United  States  to  the  development 
of  noble  social  ideals  and  cordial  industrial  relations.  And 
who  can  doubt  the  success  of  such  efforts  if  effectively  begun 
in  our  public  schools  and  carried  systematically  thru  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning?  Surely  such  a  sustained 
effort  would  be  preferable  to  the  periodic  and  spasmodic 
attempts  we  make  to  educate  the  whole  electorate  on  some 
vital  issue  during  the  heat  of  a  single  campaign. 

E.  L.  Bogart 

University  of  Illinois, 

Urbana,  Illinois 
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Education  and  the  general  welfare  (a  textbook  of  school  law,  hygiene  and  | 

management) — By  Frank  K.  Sechrist.  The  Macmillan  Company.  “ 

1920.  4415  p. 

Sechrist’s  Education  and  the  general  welfare  is  a  practical, 
sane  discussion  of  many  important  matters  relating  to 
school  law,  hygiene  and  management.  Its  purpose  is  to 
give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  school  situation, 
rather  than  an  intensive  view  of  a  particular  problem.  It 
is  designed  for  use  in  college  classes,  the  members  of  which 
are  either  preparing  for  teaching  or  regard  a  knowledge  of 
school  problems  as  essential  to  intelligent  citizenship. 

The  book  furnishes  material  for  an  introductory  course  in 
education  for  prospective  teachers.  It  also  supplies  the 
subject  matter  of  a  liberal  study  for  those  who  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  teach.  It  is  significant  in  these  times,  when  educa¬ 
tion  is  distinctly  handicapped  because  of  apparent  dis¬ 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  public,  that  textbooks  are  being 
prepared  and  college  classes  organized  which  will  awaken 
an  interest  in  educational  matters  on  the  part  of  those  who  i 

will  assume  positions  of  leadership  in  the  next  decade.  I 

The  first  chapter,  entitled  The  General  Welfare,  points  I 

out  the  relationship  between  public  welfare  and  intelligent  I 

citizenship.  On  the  one  hand,  the  importance  of  such 
matters  as  a  trained  mind,  economic  independence,  care 
of  the  offspring,  social  and  political  interests,  leisure  occu¬ 
pations  and  health  are  discussed;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  limitations  imposed  by  illiteracy  are  deplored.  After 
establishing  a  fundamental  point  of  view  in  the  first  chap¬ 
ter,  Sechrist  devotes  the  remainder  of  the  book  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  essential  means  and  problems  of  education, 
which  he  outlines  as  follows: 

"A  public  sentiment  for  schools  as  expressed  by  a  material  provision  for 
them;  a  proper  distribution  of  emphasis;  the  physical  presence  of  the  chil¬ 
dren;  how  to  keep  them  in  school  until  the  aims  of  education  are  satisfied; 
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how  to  house  them;  ho\v  to  keep  them  well;  what  to  do  for  the  dullards;  how 
to  develop  character  thru  management;  how  to  make  the  mind  efficient: 
how  to  develop  the  individual  thru  the  group;  how  to  organize  the  school 
l)rogram;  how  to  vitalize  school  work;  how  to  increase  resistance  to  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  ills;  the  home  and  the  community  as  means  of  education 
and  as  avenues  of  expression  for  children  at  school.” 

The  fact  was  pointed  out  earlier  that  this  book  contains 
numerous  very  significant  suggestions  of  a  practical  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  a  book  that  attempts 
to  discuss  as  many  problems  as  are  outlined  above  can  give 
only  a  limited  amount  of  attention  to  each.  Sechrist 
points  out  this  limitation  in  his  preface.  Provision  is  made 
thru  well  selected  references  in  the  appendix  for  pursuing 
each  problem  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  book  if  the  reader 
or  a  class  has  the  time  and  inclination  to  do  so. 

A  considerable  amount  of  attention  is  given  to  such 
matters  as  original  assets  of  character,  the  problem  of  the 
emotions,  factors  in  self-control,  and  mental  development 
thru  attitudes.  In  the  past  these  matters  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  somewhat  general  and  abstract  terms.  Mr. 
Sechrist  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  simple,  straight¬ 
forward,  untechnical  discussion  of  these  problems.  Ques¬ 
tions  arise  concerning  the  validity  of  devoting  eighty 
pages  to  such  issues  in  a  book  that  is  designed  to  give  a 
general  view  of  the  school  and  its  problems. 

Since  this  book  will  be  read  extensively  by  laymen,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  a  larger  amount  of  space  was  not  de¬ 
voted  to  a  discussion  of  the  responsibility  of  the  home  and 
the  necessity  for  intelligent  cooperation  of  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  education  of  children.  Only  a  limited  number 
of  pages  are  devoted  specifically  to  such  issues. 

School  OF  Education,  WTlUAM  S.  Gr.W 

The  University  of  Chicago 


The  study  of  nations;  an  experiment  in  social  education — By  Harriet 
E.  Tuell.  Chapters  on  China  and  Japan,  by  Kenneth  Scott  L.atour- 
ETTE.  Edited  by  Henry  Suzzallo.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
1919.  190  p. 

This  little  volume  is  a  valuable  handbook  for  teachers 
in  conducting  a  course  on  national  traits  and  their  develop- 
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ment  in  place  of  the  usual  high  school  course  in  modern 
histor}".  It  is  based  on  three  years  of  the  author’s  experi¬ 
ment  with  classes  in  the  high  school  of  Somerville,  which 
had  studied  Community  Civics  in  their  first  year  and  Euro¬ 
pean  History  to  1700  in  their  second  year  before  taking 
up  the  Study  of  nations,  this  experiment  being  the  out¬ 
growth  of  suggestions  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Social  Studies  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  appeared  in  1916  under  the  title,  “The  Social 
Studies  in  Secondary  Education.”  The  principles  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  new  course  were  set  forth  by  Mr.  Clarence  D. 
Kingsley,  State  Supervisor  of  High  Schools  for  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  an  article  printed  in  School  and  Society,  January  8, 
191  (),  in  which  he  proposed  the  substitution  of  the  Study 
of  nations  for  modern  history. 

The  aim  of  the  sponsors  of  the  new'  course  is  to  cultivate 
“a  sympathetic  understanding”  of  the  foreign  nations,  “an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  their  contribution  to  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  a  just  attitude  toward  them”  on  the  part  of  future 
American  voters,  in  view  of  the  new  r61e  which  the  United 
States  has  been  playing  in  world  affairs  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  giv'ing  thus  “definite  social  purpose”  in  place 
of  the  heterogeneous  aims  hitherto  attributed  to  the  study 
of  history,  but  lately  much  questioned  in  certain  quarters. 

Miss  Tuell  is  frank  to  say  that  the  plan  presented  in  the 
^'olume  before  us  should  be  regarded  as  merely  tentative, 
that  the  choice  of  material  is  difficult,  and  that  the  instruc¬ 
tor  should  attack  the  subject  at  the  point  of  the  pupil’s 
immediate  use  for  history,  that  is,  the  teacher  should  lay 
hold  on  the  pupil’s  interest  in  the  present  as  the  means  of 
directing  his  steps  to  the  desired  explanations  which  the 
past  alone  affords.  The  class,  then,  starts  w'ith  a  problem' 
which  must  be  given  its  appropriate  setting,  and  for  the 
solution  of  which  the  teacher  must  have  carefully  selected 
the  material  and  skilfully  planned  its  use  in  such  wise  as 
to  supply  the  events  in  both  their  chronological  and  logical 
order.  The  problem,  or  natural,  method  does  not  require 
that  history  should  be  taught  backwards,  nor  does  it  resort 
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to  current  events ;  but  it  begins  with  the  existing  character¬ 
istics  of  a  nation’s  civilization  and  gathers  into  an  historical 
resume  only  those  factors  which  serwe  to  make  clear  the 
development  of  these  characteristics.  Thus  each  nation 
is  studied  by  itself  as  a  great  community,  and  time  and 
clearness  are  both  gained  by  the  elimination  of  much  of 
the  detail  that  clogs  the  course  in  modern  history.  The 
legitimate  hope  is  to  conserv^e  the  crop  of  turnips  by  a 
judicious  process  of  thinning. 

This  method,  however,  does  not  dispense  with  the  use 
of  books,  maps,  periodicals,  and  newspapers.  On  the  con- 
trary,  it  demands  wide  and  unremitting  reading  on  the  part 
of  the  instructor  and  the  assignment  of  adequate  references 
on  successive  topics  to  the  pupils.  It  is  freely  admitted 
that  the  teacher  who  undertakes  such  a  course  must  have 
ample  time  for  preparation  day  by  day,  and  that,  while  the 
pupils  must  study  their  textbook  at  certain  periods  of 
the  work,  they  are  required  to  resort  to  the  library  for  the 
most  part.  The  class  has  more  opportunity  for  self-ex¬ 
pression  than  is  afforded  in  the  old-fashioned  recitation. 

Good  judgment  is  necessar}^  in  choosing  the  first  nation 
to  be  studied  in  order  to  get  one  that  illustrates  the  great 
movements  of  the  world’s  history  and  one  that  will  appeal 
strongly  to  the  students.  The  French  Republic  fills  this 
bill,  and,  in  the  author’s  view,  George  Meredith’s  Ode  to 
France,  iSyo,  supplies  the  key  to  French  national  charac¬ 
teristics.  Hence,  the  land  of  France  and  its  handicrafts 
are  first  studied,  other  phases  of  the  national  development 
being  considered  in  turn.  At  the  close  of  her  chapter  on 
France,  Miss  Tuell  appends  ten  pages  of  topical  outline 
and  reading  references. 

England  comes  next,  the  significant  watchwords  for  this 
nation  being  discovered  to  be  the  growth  of  English  liber¬ 
ties  and  the  march  of  empire  and  British  commerce.  The 
treatment  of  the  former  topic  calls  for  the  review  of  English 
constitutional  history  from  1215  to  1917  and  that  of  the 
latter  from  the  period  of  English  exploration  thru  the 
World  War.  A  topical  outline  and  list  of  references  of 
fourteen  pages  complete  this  chapter. 
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In  similar  fashion  the  remaining  chapters  deal  with 
Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire, 
Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States,  the  Great  War,  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  Philippines  are 
introduced  as  an  example  of  nation-building.  One  won¬ 
ders  why  Belgium,  Holland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
and  Poland  should  have  been  left  out,  and  one  could  easily 
find  ground  for  thinking  that  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and 
Russia  are  the  least  satisfactorily  dealt  with  among  the 
nations  that  have  been  included.  Nevertheless,  the  book 
contains  many  good  suggestions  and  a  fundamental  scheme 
for  the  overhauling  of  history  instruction  in  those  secondary 
schools  which  employ  competent  teachers  in  the  subject. 
Properly  applied,  the  problem  method  would  relieve  the 
history  class  of  many  cluttering  and  unnecessary  facts, 
bring  cause  and  effect  to  light,  throw  into  bolder  relief  the 
historical  movements  that  are  of  enduring  importance, 
and  enable  young  Americans  to  appreciate  the  great  ser¬ 
vices  and  contributions,  as  well  as  the  disastrous  short¬ 
comings,  of  other  nations. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  experiments  with  the  course  on 
the  Study  of  nations  which  have  been  in  progress  in  the 
Horace  Mann  School  in  Teachers  College  at  Columbia, 
in  the  Technical  High  vSchool  at  Newton,  Massachusetts, 
and  in  other  schools,  will  be  recorded  in  one  or  another  of 
our  educational  publications  for  the  benefit  of  all  those 
interested  in  the  best  methods  of  history  teaching. 

Wilbur  H.  Siebert 

Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus,  Ohio 

The  death  of  the  western  world. — First  Volume:  Appearance  and  reality. — 

By  Oswald  SpEnglER.  Munich.  C.  H.  Beck  Book  Company.  1920. 

615  p.i 

Some  may  remember  a  vivid  little  sketch  of  H.  L. 
Mencken’s  appearing  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (November, 

*  Der  Untergang  des  AbE.ndlandes,  Umrisse  einer  Morphologic  der 
Weltgeschichle,  von  Oswald  Spengler.  Erstes  Band;  Gestalt  und  Wirklichkeit. 
Beck:  Miinchen,  1920.  Other  works  of  same  author:  Preussentum  und  Sozialis- 
mus  and  Introduction  to  Ernest  Droem’s  Poems. 
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1914)  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war — “The  Mailed 
Fist  and  its  Prophet.”  Needless  to  say,  this  unconscious 
and  unwilling  prophet  was  Friedrich  Nietzsche.  And 
there  is  more  plausibility  than  is  usual  to  attempts  to  let 
the  voice  of  a  man  be  the  voice  of  a  group  in  taking  some 
expressions  of  Nietzsche’s  to  stand  for  the  “collective 
thought”  of  the  Germany  of  that  day.  I  recall  a  few  of 
Mencken’s  phrases: 

“Upon  the  young  intellectuals,  the  rulers  of  to-morrow,  his  fNietzsche’s) 
influence  was  immediate  and  profound.  Not  only  did  they  hail  him  as  a 
sound  and  convincing  critic  of  that  orthodoxy  they  instinctively  shrank  from 
and  longed  to  dispose  of,  but  they  also  found  promise  in  the  theory  of  the 
universe  he  proposed  to  set  up  in  its  stead. 

“That  theory  of  his  was  full  of  the  confidence  and  lordliness  of  youth;  it 
was  the  youngest  philosophy  that  the  world  has  seen  since  the  days  of  the 
Greeks;  it  made  no  concession  whatever  to  the  intellectual  toryism  of  old  age,, 
the  timidity  and  inertia  of  so-called  experience.  And  if  it  was  thus  young, 
and  perhaps  a  bit  juvenile,  then  let  us  not  forget  that  Germany  was  young 
too.  Here,  indeed,  was  the  youngest  of  all  the  nations,  the  baby  among  the 
powers.  The  winds  of  great  adventure  were  still  sharp  and  spicy  to  its  nos¬ 
trils;  it  felt  the  swelling  of  its  muscles,  the  itch  of  its  palm  on  the  sword-hilt; 
it  gazed  out  upon  the  world  proudly,  steadily,  disdainfully.  And  here,  of 
its  own  blood,  was  a  philosopher  who  gave  validity,  nay,  the  highest  validity, 
to  its  impulses,  its  appetites,  its  ambitions.  Here  was  a  sage  who  taught  that 
the  supreme  type  of  man  was  the  Ja-sager,  the  yes-sayer. 

“Barbarous?  Ruthless?  Unchristian?  No  doubt.  But  so  is  life  itself. 
vSo  is  all  progress  worthy  of  the  name  *  *  *  ” 

Thus  a  writer  (only  one  among  many)  in  1914,  was  seeing 
Germany  and  the  world  thru  Nietzsche’s  eyes.  And  now, 
in  1920,  another  “historian”  takes  Nietzsche’s  place.  On 
comparing  these  two  historians,  we  get  an  impression  of 
such  change  and  contrast  as  a  dramatist  might  have  planned, 
had  he  been  creating  a  hero  to  live  thru  and  react  to  such 
hopes  and  horrors  as  Germany  has  lived  thru  in  these  six 
years  and  must  have  reacted  to  in  some  way  ;  if  not  in 
Spengler’s,  than  in  another — I  give  the  picture  for  what 
it  is  worth. 

Since  the  days  when  Nebuchadnezzar  dreamed  and 
Daniel  had  “visions  of  his  head  upon  his  bed,”  we  have 
been  more  or  less  accustomed  to  behold  the  kingdoms 
of  this  earth  as  mortals — ^man  or  beast,  or  both — that 
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share  with  man  and  beast  the  prospect  of  death.  Only, 
the  ways  of  life  and  death  have  somewhat  changed  with 
the  ages.  In  those  old  days  death  was  commonly  so  vio¬ 
lent  a  thing  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  prophet 
expecting  the  end  of  one  beast  at  the  teeth  and  claws  of 
another.  But  in  our  milder  times  it  is  natural  that  those 
who  reflect  on  the  mortality  of  kingdoms  should  be  led  to 
think  of  the  manner  of  their  taking  off  as  more  in  the  like¬ 
ness  of  a  sickening  and  dying  from  within  than  of  battle, 
murder,  and  suddenness. 

“To  the  same  cause,”  wrote  Wiiiwood  Reade,  some  fifty  years  ago,  “may 
be  traced  the  ruin  and  the  fall,  not  only  of  Egypt,  but  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  ancient  world;  of  Ninevah,  and  Babylon,  and  Persia;  of  the  Macedonian 
Kingdom  and  the  Western  Empire.  As  soon  as  those  nations  became  rich 
they  began  to  decay.  If  this  were  the  fifth  century  and  we  were  writing  his¬ 
tory  in  the  silent  melancholy  streets  of  Rome,  we  should  probably  propound 
a  theory  entirely  false,  yet  justified  at  that  time  by  the  universal  experience 
of  mankind.  We  should  declare  that  nations  are  mortal  like  the  individuals 
of  which  they  are  composed;  that  wealth  is  the  poison,  luxury  the  disease 
which  shortens  their  existence  and  dooms  them  to  an  early  death.”  (All 
that  Reade  had  come  to  regard  as  “false”  in  the  picture  is  the  diagnosis; 
not  riches,  but  too  great  inequality  in  their  distribution,  is  the  fatal  disease 
to  which  had  succumbed  these  imperial  “men  outworn.”) 

Well,  Spengler  has  in  his  turn  come  upon  the  conception 
of  “Kulturen”  as  persons.  With  a  naivete  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  in  a  man  of  his  overwhelming  lore,  he  is  beyond 
measure  impressed  with  the  originality  of  this  insight. 
Not  indeed  as  a  gesture  of  personal  vanity  does  he  insist 
again  and  again  upon  the  regeneration  of  history  that  this 
new  compelling  idea  must  bring  with  it — rather  is  there 
something  apostolic  in  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  his 
enthusiasm.  But  no  matter  for  that — ^and  for  that  matter 
there  is  something  new  in  his  interpretation  of  these  cul¬ 
ture-lives;  it  is  his  theory  of  their  death.  For  not  by  vio¬ 
lence  nor  by  possibly  avoidable  “poison”  or  conceivably 
preventable  “disease”  do  they  die;  but  just  of  that  most 
fatal  of  all  internal  ailments — old  age.  And  the  name  of 
old  age  is — civilization! 

In  the  last  paragraph  that  portentous  word  “fate” 
crept  on  us  unannounced.  Yet  it  is  the  word  of  the  death 
of  the  western  world.  But  if  unannounced,  this  “fate” 
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(Schick sal)  can  not  have  come  upon  us  unexpected.  We 
had  been  speaking  of  life — is  not  birth  a  fatality,  and  do 
not  all  who  are  born  “stagger  thru  the  four  ages  of  life  to 
death”  fatally  bound  for  that  goal?  Wherefore  if  the  cul¬ 
tures  of  India,  of  Greece,  of  Arabia,  of  Western  Europe 
are  to  be  viewed  as  persons,  then  however  different  their 
“physiognomies,”  they  must  spend  themselves  in  similar 
ways  to  the  same  conclusion. 

“Every  culture  runs  thru  the  ages  of  an  individual  man.  Ivach  has  its 
childhood,  its  youth,  its  prime,  its  senility.  A  young  shyly  divining  soul 
reveals  itself  in  the  morning- time  of  the  Romanic  and  Gothic  period.  It 
fills  the  Faustian  landscape  from  the  Provence  of  the  Troubadours  down  to 
Bishop  Bernward’s  Hildersheim.  Here  blows  the  wind  of  Spring  •  *  * 

a  like  childhood  speaks  in  the  kindred  tones  of  Early-Homeric  Doric,  of  Late 
Christian  (t.  e.,  Early- Arabic)  art,  and  of  the  Old  Kingdom  of  Egypt.  In 
all  these  a  mythical  world-sense  struggles  with  what  is  dark  and  demoniac 
in  itself  and  in  nature  as  with  a  thing  of  sin,  slowly  maturing  the  while  toward 
a  pure  luminous  expression  of  personality  won  and  grasped  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

At  first  all  was  cramped,  confused,  tentative,  full  of  childish  wistfulness  and 
childish  timidity  (think  of  the  church  doors  of  Saxony  and  Southern  France, 
consider  the  vases  of  the  Dipylon).  But  now  in  full  consciousness  of  ripe 
power  (as  in  the  age  Sisostris,  of  the  Peisistratidae,  of  Justinian  I,  of  Charles 
V.'s  Spain)  all  the  details  of  expression  are  controlled,  severe,  measured,  of  a 
wonderful  lightness  and  intelligibility.  Here  we  find  everywhere  instances 
of  luminous  perfection,  influences  that  brought  into  being  the  Hyksos  Sphinx 
of  Tanis,  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia’s,  the  painting  of  Titian.  Later — delicate, 
almost  fragile,  melancholy  with  the  sweetness  of  late  October  days — are  the 
Aphrodite  of  Gnidos  and  the  Chorus-hall  of  the  Erechtheion,  the  arabesques 
of  the  Saracen  horse-shoe  arch,  the  Dresden  “Zwinger,”  Watteau,  Mozart. 
At  last — in  the  stage  of  senility  we  call  civilization — the  soul  fire  is  extin¬ 
guished.  A  declining  vdgor  makes  one  more  effort  at  creation  with  half¬ 
success:  Classicism,  a  stranger  to  no  dying  eulture;  Romanticism,  a  weary 
soul  thinking  back  over  its  childhood.  Then  tired,  disillusioned  and  cold,  it 
relaxes  its  hold  on  existence  and  longs — as  in  Roman  times — to  return  out 
of  the  light  back  into  the  darkness  of  soulless  mysticism,  back  to  the  mother’s 
lap,  to  the  grave.  Herein  was  the  spell  the  cults  held  for  dying  Rome — 
those  of  Isis,  Serapis,  Horus,  Mithras — the  same  cults  which  a  soul  just  then 
awakening  in  the  East  was  making  the  first  dream-like,  timid  expression  of 
its  Being  and  was  filling  with  new  meaning.’’  (p.  154-5.) 

There  is,  what  I  should  think,  would  be  a  melancholy 
fascination  for  our  author  in  scrutinizing  the  “physiognomy” 
of  these  heoric  figures  as  they  pass,  in  divining  the  culture- 
soul  beneath  historic  gesture.  But  what  is  deepest  in  this 
or  any  soul  is  its  attitude  toward  the  coming  into  being 
and  passing  away  of  things,  toward  Sein  and  Werden. 
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India  would  fain  have  forgotten  both  Sein  and  Werden 
to  lose  itself  in  Nichtsein-Nirvana.  Egypt  could  not  for¬ 
get,  with  a  passion  for  remembering,  it  eternalized  in  the 
tomb  what  time  would  have  let  pass.  The  Antique 
(Graeco-Roman)  absorbed  in  the  luminous  here  and  now 

was  without  perspective  of  time  or  space :  Der  Grieche . 

iiiemals  wurde,  sondern  immer  war  (12).  Alone  among  these 
the  Modern  (Western  European)  soul  has  that  deep  sense 
of  participation  in  a  larger  life  which  makes  it  ever  seek  its 
meaning  in  what  lies  beyond  it.  Wistfully,  like  a  note  in 
some  musical  theme,  its  movement  hangs  suspended  be¬ 
tween  what  went  before  and  what  is  to  come. 

It  is  in  showing  how  the  undertone  of  its  soul  is  to  be  felt 
in  every  expression  of  a  culture  that  Spengler  spends  what 
I  have  called  his  “overwhelming  lore.”  Yet,  as  I  have 
said,  the  fascination  this  task  has  for  him  must  be  a  sombre 
one.  For  as  we  watch  the  great  cultures  come  and  go, 
however  inspired — whether  by  Nichtsein,  Sein,  or  Werden — 
they  pass  on  their  fatal  way,  nor  leave  anything  behind 
by  which  others  may  better  than  they  conquer  fate.  Do  I 
say  they  leave  nothing?  They  have  left  the  record  of  their 
having  been,  from  which  the  modern  soul  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  history  may  not  indeed  conquer,  but  better  than 
any  who  have  gone  before  know  the  ways  of  destiny. 

With  this  knowledge  we  approach  the  author’s  “narrower 
theme” — this  Western  World  of  ours:  Everything  about 
it  shows  it  to  be  civilized,  which  is  to  say  near  its  latter  end. 
But  nothing  shows  this  more  clearly  than  that  dream  of 
imperialism  of  which  Germany  was  the  supreme  expression. 

“Here  I  teach  that  we  must  look  upon  imperialism  as  the  typical  symbol 
of  passing  away.  Its  petrified  remains  may  endure  for  centuries  and  millenia 
handed  from  one  conquering  fist  to  another — so  it  was  with  the  kingdoms  of 
Egypt,  China,  Rome,  the  Indian  world  and  the  world  of  Islam — but  they 
were  dead  bodies,  amorphous,  soul-bereft  masses  of  men,  the  used  material 
of  great  histories.  Imperialism  is  pure  civilization.  In  this  manifestation 
is  revealed  beyond  gainsaying  the  fate  of  the  Western  World.”  (p.  51.) 

One  recalls  the  famous  phrase  of  Maximilian  Harden, 
'‘Wir  haben  es  gewolltr  This  is  the  spirit  of  our  opening 
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paragraph — of  the  Prophet  of  the  mailed  fist.  How  differ¬ 
ent  does  the  gigantic  thing  that  Harden’s  people  had  “willed” 
appear  to  the  reflective,  retrospective  gaze  of  Spengler; 

“Expansion!”  It  is  the  master  word  of  imperialism.  "It  expresses  the 
most  characteristic  tendency  of  every  matured  civilization;  so  it  was  of  the 
Roman,  the  Arabic,  the  Chinese.  Here  there  is  no  room  for  choice.  Here 
neither  the  conscious  will  of  the  individual  nor  of  whole  classes  and  peoples 
decides  the  issue.  The  expansive  tendency  is  a  thing  of  destiny,  something 
demoniac  and  non-human  {Ungeheures)  that  .seizes  the  late  comer  on  the 
world  stage,  compels  him  into  its  service,  and  uses  him,  whether  he  will  or 
no,  whether  he  knows  or  not.”  And  our  author  adds  by  way  of  a  note  “the 
modem  Germans  are  the  shining  example  of  a  people  who  without  knowing 
or  willing  it  became  expansionists.  They  were  so  already  in  the  days  when 
they  thought  themselves  Goethe’s  people.  Bismarck  never  even  suspected 
this  deeper. meaning  in  the  epoch  he  founded.  He  believed  that  he  had  come 
to  the  end  of  a  political  development.”  (p.  52.) 

One  can  not  have  followed  Spengler  so  far  without  won¬ 
dering  what  last  word  he  will  have  for  the  individual  caught 
in  this  fatal  life-trend  of  a  Kultur.  It  would,  I  think,  be  this : 

“Who  can  not  understand  that  nothing  of  this  conclusion  can  be  modified, 
that  a  man  must  will  this  or  nothing  at  all,  that  we  must  love  this  destiny  or 
despair  of  the  future  and  of  life, — who  can  not  feel  the  bigness  of  Reality  as 
the  higher  intelligence  sees  it,  of  the  energy  and  discipline  of  iron  hard  natures, 
of  this  struggle  wdth  the  coldest  and  abstractest  of  media, — who  goes  about 
with  the  idealism  of  a  provincial  and  craves  the  manner  of  life  of  a  time  past — 
such  a  one  must  give  up  hope  of  understanding  history,  of  living  history,  of 
making  history.”  (p.  53.) 

Perhaps,  after  all,  here  is  a  way  of  reconciling  the  “H'tV 
haben  es  gewollf*  of  Harden  and  the  “we  neither  knew  nor 
willed,  but  now  that  we  know  ought  to  will”  of  Spengler. 
It  is  the  self-dedication  of  the  Imperial  Stoic  “Thy  will  be 
my  will,  O  Destiny.” 

“A  horizonless  throng  of  humanity,  a  shoreless  flood  coming  out  of  that 
dark  past  in  which  our  sense  of  time  loses  its  power  to  order  and  which  rest¬ 
less,  troubled  fancy  pictures  in  a  witch’s  dream  of  geological  periods  behind 
which  lies  a  riddle  beyond  solving,  losing  itself  in  an  equally  timeless  future- — 
this  is  the  medium  ov'er  which  the  forms  of  human  history  pass.  Its  vast 
surface  moves  with  the  monotonous  wave — rhythm  of  countless  genera¬ 
tions  *****  Over  it  the  great  cultures  send  out  their  majestic 
rings.  Of  a  sudden  they  appear,  spread  in  splendid  contours,  subside,  dis¬ 
appear,  and  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the  deep  lies  sleeping  and  solitary  as 
before.”  (p.  153.) 

University  of  Pennsylv.vnia  EdGAR  A.  SiNGER 
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Exercices  Francais  oraux  et  ecrits.  By  M.  S.  Pargment.  The  Macmillan 
Co.  1920. 

This  work  appears  in  two  volumes,  the  first  of  218  pages, 
the  second,  of  253.  Each  volume  can  be  used  indepen¬ 
dently,  and  each  volume  contains  sixty  lessons.  At  the 
close  of  the  lessons  are  given  supplementary  exercises, 
very  well  constructed,  and  a  Precis  de  Grammaire  in  French. 
The  two  volumes  are  written  in  impeccable  French,  and 
are  intended  for  students  who  have  had  a  year’s  study  of 
the  language.  Order  and  logical  sequence  prevail  thruout 
the  work,  which  is  based  on  the  excellent  methods  in  use 
in  France. 

Each  lesson  consists  of  three  parts :  grammar,  vocabulary, 
construction  of  sentences.  Variety  is  introduced  in  every 
fourth  lesson  by  the  introduction  of  outlines  for  develop¬ 
ment  by  the  students.  All  three  of  the  divisions  of  the 
lessons  show  in  the  author  both  skill,  and,  what  is  even 
rarer,  originality.  Few  will  find  the  grammar  dull  in  this 
book.  It  is  not  presented  in  the  condensed,  tabloid  form 
which  has  filled  so  many  generations  with  dismay,  but 
simply,  naturally.  In  the  following  example,  drawn  from 
Lesson  XXXV  of  the  Premiere  Partie,  note  the  method  of 
presenting  the  verbs,  also  the  nature  of  the  sentences  by 
which  this  is  done : 

“1.  Grammaire.  Verbes  irreguliers. 

Mettre  le  verbe  entre  parentheses  au  present  de  I’indi- 
catif  en  le  faisant  accorder  avec  le  sujet; 

1.  Les  rides  (ecrire)  I’age  sur  le  front.  2.  La  beaute, 
quelle  qu’elle  soit  ne  (valoir)  pas  la  bonte.  3.  Quine  (dire 
mot  (consentir)  (Proverbe).  4.  Les  grandes  pensees  (venir) 
du  coeur.  5.  Souvent  la  peur  d’un  mal  nous  (conduire) 
dans  un  pire  (Boileau).'  6.  On  garde  sans  remords  ce 
qu’on  (acquerir)  sans  crime  (Corneille).  7.  Nous  (re- 
cevoir)  la  verite  comme  les  champs  (recevoir)  la  rosee  du 
ciel  (Lamennais).  8.  Tout  (venir)  a  point  a  qui  (savoir) 
attendre  (Proverbe).  9.  Nous  (devenir)  moins  confiants 
a  mesure  que  nous  avangons  dans  la  vie.  10.  Les  livres 
(suivre)  les  moeurs,  et  les  moeurs  ne  (suivre)  pas  les  livres 
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(Th.  Gautier).  11.  Les  arts  ne  (naitre)  que  chez  les 
peuples  libres.” 

These  sentences  are  followed  by  a  dozen  others,  all 
aiding  in  giving  skilfully  grammatical  drill  and  all  con¬ 
taining  subject  matter  of  genuine  interest  and  value. 
Much  of  what  is  called  grammar  is  thus  learned  indirectly 
and  unconsciously,  as  the  body  develops  by  exercise  rather 
than  by  medicine.  Or,  to  change  the  metaphor,  the  student 
advances  thru  an  animated  and  beautiful  country,  along 
an  agreeable  path  which  leads  him  to  the  right  destination. 
If  the  sentences  are  formulated  so  that  each  brings  out 
some  grammatical  point,  equal  praise  must  be  given  the 
careful  and  logical  order  in  which  the  facts  of  grammar 
are  presented. 

A  large  and  living  vocabulary  is  taught  thru  definitions, 
association  of  ideas,  synonyms  and — what  is  newer — an¬ 
tonyms,  derivations  and  many  devices  not  easy  to  classify. 
The  most  vital  and  characteristic  words  are  acquired  and 
soon  become  for  the  learner  so  many  living  entities.  He 
speedily  comes  to  know  representatives  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  etymological  and  semantic  classes,  he  is  able  to 
compare,  to  develop  and  to  enlarge—in  other  words,  his 
vocabulary  is  alive.  If  he  does  not  carry  his  knowledge 
on  to  a  high  degree  of  attainment,  it  will  be  his  fault. 

The  author  continues  to  show  originality  in  the  third 
“division”  of  the  lessons — ^sentence  construction.  This 
must  of  course  be  based  on  the  two  other  “divisions” — 
grammar  and  vocabulary,  and  must  move  hand  in  hand 
with  them.  Practise  in  construction  of  sentences  is  given 
thru  the  means  of  contrasted  ideas,  paraphrasing  and 
intelligent  questions  about  short,  carefully  selected  texts 
drawn  from  the  best  authors.  What  an  encouragement 
to  the  students  to  meet  in  this  manner  these  texts  and  to 
realize  that  he  understands  them!  He  feels  that  he  is 
arriving  somewhere,  and  he  is  not  mistaken.  Outlines 
are  given  from  time  to  time  of  letters  to  be  written  in 
French,  and  these  outlines  are  constructed  with  con¬ 
summate  skill.  As  to  the  paraphrasing,  as  here  presented, 
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it  fills  what  some  of  us  have  always  believed  to  be  a  gap 
in  our  language  teaching.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
often  various  ways  of  saying  a  thing.  Why  not  leave  some 
latitude  to  the  individual?  We  have  neglected  the  fact 
that  our  vocabulary  is  to  some  extent  personal;  that  we 
draw  words  as  we  need  them  from  our  passive  vocabulary 
and  add  them  to  our  active  store,  and  that  we  do  so  often 
in  our  own  way.  Each  fourth  lesson  offers  aid  in  what 
may  be  called  free  composition,  and  this  aid  will  be  found 
of  immense  importance  to  the  teacher,  who  is  eager  to  see 
the  best  results.  What  has  just  been  said  should  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  the  work  before  us  provides  no  material 
for  hard  and  fast  translation  of  the  old  sort.  By  no  means. 
Carefully  graded  texts  from  French  and  English  writers 
offer  an  opportunity  for  practise  in  exact  translation. 

At  the  close  of  each  volume  is  found  a  brief  reference 
grammar  in  French,  whose  presentation  is  a  model  of 
clarity  and  concision.  Each  volume  is  thus  complete  in 
itself. 

To  read  the  Exercices  Francais  is  to  meet  one  of  the  richest 
collections  of  aphorisms  and  profound  thoughts  of  great 
French  writers.  For  this  alone,  if  for  nothing  else,  we 
should  owe  M.  Pargment  an  enduring  debt  of  gratitude. 

Raymond  Weeks 

Columbia  University, 

New  York  City 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Labor  linion  The  interest  of  labor  unions  in  education 

colleges  and  their  consistent  efforts  to  advance 

the  cause  everywhere  can  not  be  doubted.  One  may  ques¬ 
tion  the  wisdom  of  some  of  their  activities,  such  as  their 
recent  efforts  to  induce  teachers’  organizations  to  form  an 
alliance  with  them,  but  their  genuine  desire  to  abolish 
illiteracy,  make  schools  universal,  and  secure  liberal  sup¬ 
port  for  education  of  every  sort  has  been  evident  during 
the  entire  history  of  unionism.  Their  influence  in  pro¬ 
moting  public  and  free  education,  both  in  this  country  and 
England,  is  patent  to  anyone  who  has  investigated  the  social 
or  educational  movements  of  the  last  century.  Likewise, 
thruout  the  past  twenty  years  the  unions  have  been  most 
active  in  advocating  educational  reform.  They  have  not 
been  interested  merely  in  vocational  training  and  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  own  children,  but  have  comprehended  every 
phase  of  public  educational  effort  in  their  plans.  The  orig¬ 
inal  Towner  Educational  Bill,  afterward  merged  with  that 
of  Senator  Smith,  was  introduced  into  the  House  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  that  body 
has  furnished  the  combined  measure  with  most  loyal 
support  in  the  course  of  its  tortuous  passage. 

The  latest  venture  seems  to  be  labor  union  colleges  or 
institutes.  These  institutions,  which  do  not  often  claim 
the  pretentious  name  of  “college,”  have  during  the  past  few 
years  been  established  in  a  net- work  across  the  continent. 
They  have  been  founded  at  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Baltimore,  Rochester,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Seattle,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  and  a  variety  of  other  centers.  They  seem 
not  to  have  been  started  by  any  concerted  effort,  but  to 
have  sprung  up  spontaneously  thru  common  needs.  In 
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this  month’s  Educational  Review,  Mr.  Anderson  main¬ 
tains  that  the  prime  causes  of  their  development  have  been 
a  growing  sense  of  power  and  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  labor  unions  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  kind  and 
amount  of  education  furnished  by  the  state,  but  there  is 
the  widest  diversity  in  the  degree  of  cooperation  of  the 
unions  with  the  public  schools  and  even  with  each  other  in 
founding  these  institutions.  In  several  cities  the  colleges 
are  held  in  public  school  buildings  or  the  public  library, 
and  are  manned  largely  by  voluntary  or  paid  teachers  from 
the  public  schools.  In  other  places  the  work  is  conducted 
at  the  Labor  Temple  (in  Los  Angeles  under  the  Board  of 
Education)  or  in  rented  rooms.  But  the  classes  are  gen¬ 
erally  supported,  controlled,  and  administered  entirely 
by  one  or  more  labor  unions. 

The  aim  of  these  trade  union  colleges  is  not  so  much  to 
furnish  a  vocational  training  as  it  is  to  give  the  student  an 
understanding  of  what  life  is  and  furnish  him  with  social 
and  economic  orientation.  The  Executive  Council  of  the 
Federation  holds  in  its  Report  for  1919: 

“It  is  important  that  the  industrial  education  which  is  being  fostered  and 
developed  should  have  for  its  purpose  not  so  much  training  for  efficiency  in 
industry  as  training  for  life  in  an  industrial  society.  A  full  understanding 
must  be  had  of  those  principles  and  activities  that  are  the  foundation  of  all 
productive  efforts.  Children  should  not  only  become  familiar  with  tools 
and  materials,  but  they  should  also  receive  a  thoro  knowledge  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  human  control,  of  force  and  matter  underlying  our  industrial  relations 
and  sciences.” 

Possibly  they  also  hope  incidentally  to  bring  about  some 
reformation  of  the  entire  present  scheme  of  society  along 
the  line  of  workers’  control.  This  aim  is  as  yet  inchoate,  but 
it  is  implied  in  the  argument  for  the  “Conference  on  Workers’ 
Education  in  the  United  States,’’  held  in  New  York  last 
month: 

"The  training  which  is  offered  by  existing  educational  agencies  is  con¬ 
cerned  mainly  with  such  interpretation  of  life  as  justifies  things  as  they  are, 
instead  of  planning  things  as  they  should  be,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  life  of  the  workers.” 

In  keeping  with  these  objectives,  we  find  that  courses  in 
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economics,  housing  problems,  history  of  trade  unionism 
and  of  labor  legislation,  modern  history,  commerce,  law, 
citizenship,  philosophy,  discussion  and  parliamentary  prac¬ 
tise,  public  speaking,  English  composition  and  literature, 
physical  education,  health,  and  recreation,  are  offered  more 
frequently  than  those  in  arithmetic,  chemistry,  or  the  in¬ 
dustrial  or  household  arts.  Consequently,  university  pro¬ 
fessors  and  prominent  labor  leaders,  as  well  as  public  school 
teachers,  are  in  many  instances  engaged  to  conduct  the 
classes.  These  courses  are  presented  skilfully  by  specialists, 
who  foster  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion  by  the  students. 
Classes  are  generally  held  in  the  evening,  and  one  hour  is 
given  to  the  lecture  and  a  second  to  informal  discussion. 
The  teacher  is  regarded  rather  as  a  friend  and  guide  than  as 
a  master,  and  endeavors  to  avoid  ex  cathedra  or  dogmatic 
Utterances.  An  effort  is  made  to  depart  from  the  old  aca¬ 
demic  traditions  and  furnish  students  with  the  material  they 
want,  rather  than  with  what  some  academic  group  thinks 
they  ought  to  have.  The  students  feel  that  the  classes 
belong  to  themselves,  and  they  take  a  real  pride  in  them. 

This  movement,  if  it  continues  to  develop,  may  well  have 
a  reflex  influence  upon  the  public  schools.  It  may  even 
produce  a  radical  reform  in  popular  education.  It  is 
certainly  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  fertilize  the  common 
schools  with  some  of  its  ideals  and  methods.  If  it  can 
infuse  a  social  and  ethical  aim  into  public  education,  re¬ 
move  the  gulf  between  teacher  and  pupil,  and  dispel 
the  notion  that  boards  of  education  own  the  schools,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  fellow  servants  of  the  community  with 
the  teachers,  it  will  have  fulfilled  a  valuable  mission  for 
education.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  these  colleges  become  largely  nests  of  propaganda, 
altho  they  seem  to  have  avoided  it  thus  far.  Their  chief 
aim  should  be  to  make  themselves  unnecessary.  If  there 
is  any  function  of  education  that  requires  attention,  it 
should  be  made  possible  to  carry  it  out  under  public 
auspices.  These  classes  of  the  labor  unions  may  well  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  cause  the  public  educa- 
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tional  service  to  modify  its  attitude,  but  they  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  makeshift  developed  to  meet  our  present  educa¬ 
tional  incapacity  for  wider  vision,  and  they  can  not  mean¬ 
while  afford  to  narrow  their  own  outlook.  Until  the  public 
system  awakens  to  the  necessity  for  breaking  down  its 
bureaucratic  walls,  and  of  developing  a  social  aim,  a  sense 
of  intimacy  between  pupils  and  teacher,  and  a  feeling  of 
pride  in  the  schools  themselves,  the  trade  union  colleges 
may  find  an  effective  place  in  education,  if  they  choose. 


Teaching  thrift  'fhe  fall  in  prices  during  the  last  six  months 
plainly  indicates  that  “conspicuous  expenditure”  has  passed 
its  peak.  The  orgy  of  spending,  especially  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  means  had  hitherto  been  extremely  limited 
and  who  had  profited  greatly  by  the  war  industries,  seems  now 
to  have  been  replaced  by  a  wide-spread  consumers’  strike. 
But  there  is  still  much  waste  and  extravagance  in  evidence, 
and  it  is  likely  that  by  fall  the  hydra-headed  profiteer  will 
again  raise  his  ugly  visages.  Luxuries  will  be  deemed  neces¬ 
sities  by  many  unable  to  afford  them,  and  there  may  again 
be  a  frenzied  period  of  buying  on  credit,  squandering  of 
time,  dissipation  of  strength  and  energy,  and  indulgence  in 
practises  detrimental  to  health  and  happiness.  The  worst 
of  such  a  situation  is  that  such  wasteful  and  harmful  ten¬ 
dencies  are  constantly  before  boys  and  girls,  and  their  im¬ 
mature  and  impressionable  minds  are  all  too  liable  to  form 
habits  of  waste,  carelessness,  and  extravagance,  which  may 
well  cling  thru  life. 

To  preach  thrift  will  not  be  sufficient.  Evangelism  can 
at  best  furnish  only  ideals;  habit  formation  and  permanent 
influence  can  be  attained  only  by  education.  It  is  obvious 
that  we  need  a  real  program  of  thrift  training;  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Committee  on  Thrift  Education,  with  an 
investigator  of  the  reputation  of '  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Chamber- 
lain,  of  San  Francisco,  as  chairman,  would  appear  to  be 
one  of  the  most  timely  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion’s  recent  activities. 
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lliere  are  at  least  two  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of 
the  subject  of  thrift  into  the  present  curricula  of  our  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
a  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  people  generally  as 
to  what  is  meant  by  “thrift.”  There  is  commonly  accepted 
a  narrow  interpretation  that  would  make  the  grasping  and 
avaricious  individual  appear  as  an  exemplar  of  thrift, 
while  he  who  spends  freely  under  any  circumstances  would 
be  characterized  as  lacking  in  thrift.  We  need  to  realize 
that  the  one  who  saves  and  hoards  may  often  be  the  more 
wasteful.  We  must  get  away  from  the  mere  savings-bank 
idea  of  thrift  and  emphasize  its  social  meanings  and  human 
aspects.  Another  objection  to  the  adoption  of  thrift  train¬ 
ing  springs  from  the  feeling  that  there  is  no  room  for  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  and  that,  now  the 
war  is  over,  the  fundamentals — reading,  writing,  and  arith¬ 
metic — should  be  restored  to  the  original  position  of  im¬ 
portance.  But  this  so-called  “new”  study  may  be  just  as 
fundamental  and  necessary  as  some  of  the  well-established 
school  studies,  and  can  best  be  taught  in  connection  with 
them.  Thrift  should  be  correlated  with  the  older  sub¬ 
jects,  not  only  because  the  curriculum  is  overcrowded,  but 
because  thrift,  to  function  adequately,  must  find  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  problems  of  every-day  life.  Or,  we  may  quite  as 
well  say,  school  subjects  should  be  given  a  thrift  setting. 

In  the  elementary  school,  one  of  the  most  effective  points 
of  correlation  is  that  of  thrift  and  biography.  Men  and 
women  that  have  achieved  success  appeal  especially  to 
boys  and  girls,  and  whether  in  the  fields  of  pioneering, 
statesmanship,  science,  invention,  literature,  or  commerce, 
these  successful  people  have  ever  been  living  examples  of 
thrift.  They  have  employed  their  time  well  and  devoted 
otherwise  idle  moments  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge;  they 
have  made  careful  and  wise  investments;  they  have  watched 
the  small  leaks  and  checked  waste;  they  have  practised 
the  moral  virtues  and  developed  physical  fitness;  they  have 
concentrated  their  energies,  profited  by  the  experiences  of 
others,  and  modified  plans  and  methods  to  square  with 
the  progressive  spirit  of  their  day. 
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Another  means  of  correlation  is  arithmetic,  especially 
as  all  regular  book  lessons  in  this  subject  need  to  be  en¬ 
riched  and  amplified.  Numerous  problems  involving  the 
fundamental  operations  and  embodying  thrift  elements 
may  be  used.  There  are  problems  involving  compara¬ 
tive  costs  and  values;  the  use  of  time,  wastage  of  food  or 
materials;  income  from  investments;  saving  as  a  result  of 
wise  planning  and  management,  of  paying  bills  promptly, 
and  of  watching  the  leaks.  The  keeping  of  a  personal 
budget,  and  home  and  school  accounting;  systematic  or 
cooperative  buying,  and  saving  resulting  from  care  of  per¬ 
sonal  belongings,  all  have  a  place  in  the  arithmetic  course. 
Fractions,  percentage,  and  commission  may  thus  become 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  thrift  arithmetic  can  be 
made  so  real  and  tangible  as  to  show  the  pupil  the  value 
of  mathematics  in  his  after-life. 

Any  form  of  industrial  education — domestic  science  and 
art,  shopwork  and  vocational  courses — and  every  other 
subject  in  the  elementary  curriculum  may  profitably  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  its  relation  to  thrift  and  economy, 
and  will  make  a  ready  appeal  to  boys  and  girls.  Similarly, 
in  the  high  and  even  the  intermediate  school,  the  principles 
of  elementary  economics  are  needed  and  can  be  best  under¬ 
stood  when  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  thrift. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  in  so  far  as  it  finds  applica¬ 
tion  to-day,  may  properly  be  set  forth.  The  nature  and 
value  of  service  rendered  and  the  financial  rewards  there¬ 
for;  relation  of  employer  to  employed  and  of  individual  to 
individual,  find  foundations  in  thrift.  Media  of  exchange, 
the  development  of  barter  and  trade,  buying  and  selling, 
production,  manufacture  and  distribution  of  goods,  com¬ 
mercial  practises  and  credit  systems,  cooperation  and  com¬ 
petition,  banking  and  accounts,  embody  problems  of  thrift 
in  action — social,  moral,  physical,  financial,  personal,  com¬ 
munity,  and  national  thrift.  The  need  for  conservation 
of  our  national  resources  of  soil,  water,  timber,  and  minerals, 
the  use  of  by-products  and  the  elimination  of  waste,  should 
likewise  be  brought  forcibly  before  students  of  secondary 
grade. 
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In  fine,  all  the  studies  of  our  schools  are  closely  related 
to  the  problems  of  thrift,  and  may  be  taught  most  effec¬ 
tively  in  connection  with  this  important  subject.  The 
educational  world  will  follow  with  great  interest  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  Chamberlain’s  committee  and  the  way  in  which 
they  work  out  in  the  actual  conduct  of  the  schools.  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  for  our  young  people,  who  are  to  be  the 
leaders  of  the  next  generation,  if  we  hope  to  emerge  from 
the  morass  of  wastefulness  into  which  the  War  has  led  us. 


Free  nature  An  effective  movement  for  the  extension 

education.  of  education  in  natural  science  has  for  some 

years  been  conducted  by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  for  the  school  children  of  New  York.  More  than 
a  generation  ago  this  great  institution  began  its  educational 
work  by  giving  lecture  courses  for  teachers  at  the  Museum, 
and  depositing  loan  collections  for  teaching  natural  history 
in  the  schools  of  the  city.  During  the  past  seventeen  years 
it  has  extended  its  service  by  circulating  nature  study  col¬ 
lections  among  schools  and  libraries,  and  furnishing  lec¬ 
tures  for  the  pupils  at  the  Museum  and  at  the  schools 
themselves.  A  guide  service  has  also  been  inaugurated  to 
assist  and  direct  study  at  the  Museum,  and  special  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  nature  education  of  blind  children. 

At  present  this  service  is  extended  to  all  the  schools  in 
the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and 
Richmond.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  lectures  are  given 
each  year  to  many  thousands  of  school  children,  and  almost 
a  thousand  collections  are  circulated  among  some  five  hun¬ 
dred  schools.  In  all,  more  than  one  million  school  children 
are  being  reached.  The  collections  now  comprise  minerals, 
rocks,  woods,  sponges,  corals,  sea-urchins,  starfishes,  mol- 
lusks,  worms,  crabs,  insects,  birds,  and  small  mammals,  and 
the  teaching  value  is  many  times  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  individual  specimens  may  be  removed  from  the  cases  and 
utilized  for  close  observation.  The  lectures  are  given  by  a 
corps  of  teachers  specially  trained  to  instruct  the  young, 
and  include  such  fields  as  life  of  land  and  sea,  structure 
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of  rocks  and  minerals,  life  and  development  of  animals, 
life  of  plants  and  economic  uses  of  woods,  natives  of  America 
and  other  countries,  native  art,  primitive  and  modern  in¬ 
dustry,  local  history  of  New  York,  carriers  and  control  of 
disease  germs,  and  water  supply  and  sanitation. 

Thus  has  the  old  idea  of  a  museum  as  a  safe  deposit  or 
conservative  force  largely  given  way  to  the  new  museum 
concept  of  an  educational  and  democratizing  force.  Institu¬ 
tions  of  this  sort,  too,  are  found  to  have  a  teaching  value 
that  is  peculiarly  their  own,  which  can  not  be  supplied  by 
the  school  or  college.  The  service  they  render  is  animated 
by  a  sense  of  ethical  obligation  and  public  duty,  and  springs 
from  the  realization  that  the  general  intelligence  and  welfare 
of  the  people  are  the  prime  reasons  for  the  existence  of  a 
museum.  This  new  idea  has  been  developed  especially 
during  the  past  dozen  years,  since  Dr.  Henry  Fairfield  Os¬ 
born  became  President  of  the  corporation,  and  Dr.  George 
H.  Sherwood  was  made  curator  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Education.  A  full  account  of  this  museum  instruc¬ 
tion  and  educational  extension  is  given  in  a  bulletin  by  Dr. 
Sherwood,  entitled  Free  Nature  Education,  by  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  And  it  is  the  recognition  of 
this  lofty  interpretation  of  the  Museum’s  function  that  has 
induced  the  present  government  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
altho  hard  pressed  for  funds,  to  contribute  $353,000  toward 
the  maintenance  of  the  American  Museum  during  the  year 
1921.  Even  a  political  body  can  appreciate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  educating  the  people. 


Reorganization  The  Commission  on  Reorganization  of 
of  science  in  Secondary  Education,  appointed  by  the 

secondary  schools  National  Education  Association,  has  at 

length  been  able  to  issue  its  report  on  science  in  secondary 
schools.  The  work  has  been  in  charge  of  a  committee 
consisting  of  forty-seven  teachers,  who  have  been  busily 
engaged  upon  it  for  the  past  seven  years.  This  committee 
was  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  small  supervisory  committee. 
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with  subcommittees  representing  each  of  the  sciences  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  report. 

In  order  that  the  freest  possible  discussion  might  be 
secured,  conferences  concerning  the  material  to  be  included 
in  the  report  have  been  held  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Studies  have  been  made  of  progressive  experiments  in  sci¬ 
ence  teaching  in  many  schools,  and  the  results  of  these 
experiments  have  been  included  in  the  report.  Due  to 
these  conferences  and  to  the  progressive  work  upon  which 
they  were  based,  much  of  the  material  included  in  this  re¬ 
port  has  already  been  incorporated  into  the  practise  of 
many  schools.  The  report,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  an 
argument  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  schools  as  it 
is  a  record  of  work  already  accomplished  by  progressive 
science  teachers. 

vSome  of  the  topics  covered  in  it  are  the  aims,  methods, 
and  organization  of  the  sciences  as  a  whole  in  secondary 
education ;  general  principles  governing  the  selection  of 
material  and  its  presentation;  science  sequences  recom¬ 
mended  for  various  types  of  schools;  the  principal  courses 
in  science — ^general  science,  biological  sciences,  chemistry, 
and  physics;  and  the  qualifications  for  a  successful  science 
teacher.  Each  of  these  topics  is  treated  under  a  detailed 
outline,  and  with  abundant  reference  to  content  of  courses 
and  methods  of  presentation. 

4'hru  an  agreement  with  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is  publishing 
all  the  reports  of  the  Commission.  This  report  on  The 
Reorganization  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools,  which  has 
recently  appeared,  is  known  as  “Bulletin,  1920,  No.  26,” 
and  may  be  secured  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
in  Washington.  It  will  be  of  great  serv  ice  to  many  school 
olficers  and  teachers. 

The  Boise  Notes  and  neu’s  for  February  was  devoted 
survey  to  a  general  account  of  typical  school  sur¬ 

veys  that  have  been  made  recently,  but  it  failed  to  include 
any  surv^ey  that  might  be  representative  of  a  western  city. 
Yet  some  of  the  best  and  most  instructive  investigations 
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that  have  been  made  are  those  of  municipalities  in  the 
west,  such  as  Salt  Lake,  Butte,  and  Portland.  The  report 
on  Boise  City,  Idaho,  is  much  later  than  any  of  these,  and, 
having  the  benefit  of  their  example,  has  profited  by  it. 
While  it  deals  very  largely  with  technical  school  problems 
and  treats  them  in  a  thoroly  scholarly  way,  it  is  written 
in  a  style  easily  understood  by  the  average  school  board 
member  or  taxpayer.  The  tables  are  easy  to  interpret  and 
the  graphic  illustrations  are  among  the  best  that  have  yet 
appeared.  Chapters  of  especial  value  have  been  written 
on  Organization  and  Administration,  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance,  and  Costs  and 
Business  Management. 

While  pointing  out  strongly  the  defects  in  the  existing 
educational  organization  of  Boise,  the  survey  does  not  con¬ 
tent  itself  with  destructive  criticism,  but  offers  specific  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvement  in  each  instance.  The  surveyors. 
Professors  J.  B.  Sears  and  William  M.  Proctor,  of  Stanford 
University,  and  J.  Harold  Williams,  of  the  California  Bureau 
of  Research,  followed  the  comparative  method  of  attack,  so 
effectively  used  by  Dr.  Cubberley  in  the  Salt  Lake  and 
Portland  surveys  and  elsewhere.  Comparisons  are  made 
between  Boise  and  twenty-five  other  American  cities  of 
about  the  same  size — 25,()(){)  to  35,000  in  population — as  to 
growth,  composition  of  population,  financial  resources, 
amounts  spent  on  education  per  capita,  and  in  relation  to 
other  municipal  expenses. 

The  Ayres  Handwriting  and  Spelling  tests  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Arithmetic  tests  were  used  in  measuring  the  efficiency 
of  instruction.  As  revealed  by  these  tests,  Boise  appears 
to  stand  well  up  with  the  larger  cities  that  have  been  sur¬ 
veyed  recently,  altho  marked  differences  between  schools 
were  shown  to  exist.  Likewise  there  seemed  to  be  slight 
correlation  between  time  spent  in  the  study  of  spelling  and 
arithmetic  and  the  scores  attained  by  different  schools. 

The  report  affords  a  concrete  study  of  a  western  city  of 
moderate  size,  and  will  be  of  real  service  for  reference  and 
for  use  in  university  classes  on  educational  administration. 
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A  survey  of 

religious 

education 


A  survey  of  a  somewhat  more  specialized 
tho  less  concentrated  character,  is  that 
which  was  projected  by  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement  of  North  America.  Among  other  projects, 
this  organization  undertook  a  survey  of  religious  education. 
The  survey  was  organized  in  two  main  departments, 
known  as  the  “American  Educational  Division”  and  the 
“American  Religious  Educational  Division”  respectively. 
The  former  aspect  of  the  survey  is  making  a  thoro  study 
of  denominational  and  independent  institutions,  theological 
seminaries  and  training  schools,  tax  supported  institutions, 
and  secondary,  elementary,  and  mission  schools.  Its  sched¬ 
ules  cover  such  items  as  history,  organization,  standards, 
size  of  faculty,  hours  of  teaching  required,  academic  free¬ 
dom  and  tenure  of  office,  facts  relating  to  the  student  body, 
social  life,  religious  activities,  the  curriculum,  community 
and  social  service,  physical  and  financial  conditions.  The 
religious  education  aspect  -of  the  survey,  with  which  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  here,  has  to  do  with  an  inquiry  into 
the  religious-educational  activities  of  the  church,  the  home, 
and  other  community  agencies.  The  purposes  of  this  sur¬ 
vey  are  defined  as  follows : 


“1.  To  secure  a  definite  body  of  facts  upon  which  to  base 
a  program  of  religious  education  which  may  be  budgeted 
in  terms  of  men  and  money,  and  with  which  to  persuade 
the  people  of  the  country  of  the  wisdom  of  such  program. 

2.  To  establish  standards  and  forms  as  a  basis  of  meas¬ 
uring  religious  educational  methods,  processes,  and  institu¬ 
tions. 

3.  To  lay  the  foundation  for  a  uniform  system  of  educa¬ 
tional  statistics  and  measurements  in  the  field  of  moral 
and  religious  education. 

4.  To  establish  scientific  methods  of  approach  to  the 
problem  of  moral  and  religious  education  for  the  guidance 
of  local  leaders,  churches,  and  communities  in  the  erection 
of  programs  and  budgets. 

5.  To  interpret  and  evaluate  the  data  gathered  in  terms 
of  the  standards  adopted. 

G.  To  present  results  in  concrete  and  graphic  form.” 

The  scope  of  this  survey  of  religious  education,  so  far  as 
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it  relates  to  the  church  and  Sunday  school,  includes  physical 
equipment,  individual  accounting,  curriculum  or  program 
activities,  organization  and  administration,  supervision, 
teachers  and  officers,  and  finance.  In  addition  to  the  church 
schedules,  there  is  a  survey  of  religious  education  in  the 
home,  of  community  music,  pageantry  and  art,  community 
systems  of  religious  education,  week  day  and  vacation  Bible 
schools,  moral  and  religious  education  in  public  schools  and 
in  special  schools  for  defectives  and  delinquents.  The  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  home  would  seem  to  be  particularly  difficult. 
It  deals  with  a  situation  peculiarly  baffling,  in  that  it  is  an 
attempt  to  evaluate  a  type  of  religious  education  which  is 
almost  wholly  destitute  of  a  systematic  program  and  recog¬ 
nized  standards.  It  has  been  necessary,  therefore,  to  con¬ 
struct  schedules  which  will  reveal  actual  conditions  with 
such  accuracy  and  fulness  as  to  admit  of  reliable  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  yet  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  uncertainty  involved 
in  the  personal  equation  of  the  investigator. 

The  territory  covered  by  the  Survey  comprises  conti¬ 
nental  United  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  West  Indies. 
In  each  field  a  most  intensive  investigation  is  being  pur¬ 
sued,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  plan  shows  no  evidence  of 
undue  narrowness  in  the  conception  of  religion  or  of  undue 
partisan  bias  toward  any  one  theory  of  education.  The 
schedules  and  questionnaires  have  been  worked  out  by 
specialists,  among  whom  are  included  some  of  the  foremost 
leaders  not  only  in  religious  education  but  in  the  broader 
field  of  general  education.  The  data  are  being  collected 
from  selected  communities  so  chosen  as  to  give  a  fair  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  wide  variety  of  conditions.  In  all  instances,  the 
data  are  collected  by  professional  investigators.  When 
filled,  the  schedule  will  be  examined  by  expert  statisticians 
and  the  results  carefully  tabulated  and  interpreted. 

A  work  of  such  magnitude  will  require  time.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected,  however,  that  tentative  results  may  soon  be  avail¬ 
able  and  the  final  reports  issued  some  time  this  fall.  These 
reports  will  assume  the  form  of  a  series  of  monographs  pre¬ 
pared  by  specialists,  with  a  general  summary  volume  pre- 
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pared  by  the  director,  Professor  Walter  S.  Athearn  of  Boston 
University.  Those  who  have  at  heart  the  future  of  religious 
education  will  await  with  much  anticipation  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  this,  the  first  serious  attempt  to  survey  the  entire 
field  in  a  scientific  manner  and  in  a  national  way.  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  the  temporary  suspension  of  activi¬ 
ties  on  the  part  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  is 
not  likely  to  prevent  the  completion  of  this  important  un¬ 
dertaking.  Plans  are  now  under  way  for  the  financing  of 
the  project  thru  the  Sunday  School  Associations,  whose 
interests  are  most  vitally  affected  by  the  survey  now  so 
well  under  way. 
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